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CHRONICLE 


The War.—The fighting during the past week between 
the Germans and the allies has been going on along a 
front of 350 miles, extending from the neighborhood of 
Diest, in the northwest of Belgium, 
southeast to Luxemburg, and thence 
in and out of the Franco-German 
border to Switzerland. After taking the city of Liege, 
the German army of the Meuse, being unable to reduce 
the city forts, passed around them to the north and south, 
and have now, according to report, reformed their lines 
some 30 miles west of Liege on a line extending north 
and south between Aerschot, Tirlemont and Namur. 
During this forward movement against the left flank of 
the allies, a dozen or more skirmishes took place with the 
Belgian cavalry as they fell back upon their main lines, 
which were drawn up around Brussels from Mechlin 
to Louvain and Charleroi. The two contending armies, 
each at least several hundred thousand strong, are thus 
brought within twelve miles or so of each other along 
a front about 30 miles in length. It is reported that 
General Otto von Emmich, the German commander at 
Liege, has been killed, and that Lieutenant-General von 
Marwitz has been appointed to succeed him; the report, 
however, has not been confirmed. There was a persistent 
rumor, too, that Dr. Carl Liebknecht, Socialist leader in 
the Reichstag, had been shot because of his refusal to 
enlist in the German army; this is untrue. 

While the Germans have been thus steadily advancing, 
it would seem, through Belgium, the French have been 
pushing forward their invasion of Alsace. As already 
stated, this invasion is being conducted in two columns, 
one advancing down the Rhine from Altkirch, and the 
other aiming at Strasburg through the passes of the 
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Vosges. The first of these armies, after taking the city 
of Muelhausen, advanced to Colmar and Neu Breisach, 
where they were checked by the Germans on August 11, 
and driven back and forced to evacuate Muelhausen. 
Thence this army fell back on its line of defence to the 
south and on August 15, according to dispatches, cap- 
tured the nearby town of Thann. 

The other column of the French army seems to have 
been more successful. The report is that, in addition to 
the two passes of the Vosges, Bonhomme and Sainte 
Marie, they have also captured the Saales pass and the 
heights of Donon, thus commanding the valley of the 
Breusch, which leads to Strasburg, and have advanced 
into the valley itself and taken the town of Saales. It is 
also reported that, on August 15, the Germans were 
driven back across the border from Nancy and Cirey 
with the loss of a complete army corps. 

Very little is known about the progress of the war, as 
far as it concerns Russia, during the past week. On 
August 11, Austrian troops, it is said, occupied Miechow, 
in Russian Poland, and on August 12 the civilian in- 
habitants of Sveaborg and Helsingfors, Finland, were 
ordered to leave the cities, as a bombardment by the 
German fleet was expected; but on August 13, Russian 
troops captured Sokal, in Galicia, and Eydtkuhnen, on 
the east Prussian border, in what may be the beginning 
of the Russian advance into Germany and Austria. The 
joint Servian and Montenegrin attack upon Sarajevo, 
the capital of Bosnia, still continues. On August 12, the 
Servians announced that not an Austrian soldier re- 
mained in Servia, but on August 15, the Servian War 
Office admitted that the Austrian forces, while repulsed 
by the Servians on the Rumanian border, had succeeded 
in crossing into Servia at two points, viz., at Sabac, on 
the Save, and at Losnitza, en the Drina. The Austrian 
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army is said to be advancing into Russia along the Vis- 

tula. 

Every week the dimensions of the war are spreading, 
as more and more nations become involved in it. On 

August 13, came the break in diplomatic relations be- 

tween Great Britain and Austria, and the same day 

Montenegro declared war on Germany. On August 14, 

Turkey increased the international tangle by purchasing 
the two German cruisers Goeben and Breslau. The 
action, hinting, as it did, at a friendly understanding be- 
tween Germany and Turkey, immediately brought sharp 
communications from Great Britain, France and Russia. 
Russia, in particular, charges Turkey with violation of 
her proclaimed neutrality and demands a passage for her 
Black Sea fleet through the Dardanelles. Germany is 
said to have offered territory in Morocco to Spain for 
aid against France. Japan has its troops on transports 
in readiness, it is conjectured, for an attack on the Ger- 
man Chinese port of Tsing-tao. On August 16, she 
served an ultimatum on Germany, demanding the with- 
drawal of German warships from the Far East before 
August 23, and the surrender on a date not later than 
September 15, to the imperial Japanese authorities, with- 
out condition or compensation, of the entire leased ter- 
ritory of Kiao-chow, with a view to the eventual res- 
toration of the same to China. This will give the United 
States greater concern about the war, on account of the 
need of safeguarding her interests and influence in the 
Pacific. Italy, drifting still farther away from the 
Triple Alliance, has sent a- note to Austria, demanding 
an explanation of the firing upon the Italian flag during 
the bombardment of the Montenegrin port of ntivari. In 
the meanwhile she is waiting, together with Holland, in 
armed neutrality for the further issues of the war. Ru- 
mania also has difficulty in maintaining a neutral position. 

(rreece is mobilizing her army and navy against the 
reported menace of Turkish troops and fleet, and Poland 
is drawn two ways, by the promise’of autonomy held out 
to her by the Czar, and by counter inducements offered by 
Germany and Austria, as the price of her fidelity. 

The news of August 18 states that the Belgium Gov- 
ernment has withdrawn its capital from Brussels to 
Antwerp, before the further advance of the German 
army; that the French army is still gaining ground in 
Aisace, and that from one to four Austrian warships 
were sunk in an engagement with the French in the 
Mediterranean. Japan, actuated, it would seem, by Great 
Britain, pledges herself not to proceed against any of 
the German possessions in the Pacific except Kiao-chow. 
This, no doubt, is intended to reassure the United States. 


Home News.—linanciers and statesmen are still en- 
deavoring to solve the problems confronting American 
commerce as a result of the European war. The main 

The Wer, problems are: “The restoration of 


Commerce the market for foreign bills of ex- 


and Prices 


transporting grain, cotton crops, and general mer- 
chandise abroad, and the providing of war insurance for 
ships which may enter American registry.” With a view 
to settling these difficulties, a committee of twelve, rep- 
resenting banking and business interests, after a con- 
ference with Federal officials, recommended the follow- 
ing steps: 

1. That the Treasury Department deposit funds in the leading 
financial exporting centres to be exclusively used for the facilita- 
tion of exports. 

2. The release of funds held in foreign countries resulting 
from the sale of shipments which have been diverted from their 
original destinations or commandeered. This question will be 
taken up with the State Department. 

3. That the Federal Reserve Board take up the question of 
establishing an international clearing house for the selling of 
debits and credits of the nations. 

4. The establishment of a Government bureau of war risk 
insurance to be administered by a director and employees, which 
shall assume the risks of war on American vessels and on cargoes 
shipped or to be shipped therein whenever in the judgment of 
the bureau it shall appear that the American vessels or shippers 
are unable in any trade to secure adequate war risk insurance on 
equal terms with vessels of shippers of other nationalities by 
reason of the protection afforded such other vessels or shippers 
by arrangements for war indemnity through their Govern- 
ments. 

5. That there be taken up immediately by Congress such 
amendments to the navigation laws of the United States as will 
serve to create a permanent foreign trade, and an American 
mercantile marine practicable in character.—New York Sun. 


Many legislators are favorably impressed with these 
recommendations, and, no doubt, some of the suggestions 
will form the basis of new laws. Our shipbuilders are 
bitterly opposed to the American registration of foreign 
merchantmen. The press reports that in the event of 
such a registration Cramp will move his yard to Canada. 
Prices of foodstuffs rose so high during the week that 
a popular clamor was raised against merchants. The 
President was quick to take notice of conditions, and 
ordered the Attorney-General to make an inquiry. 

Investigations have been pushed with commend- 
able vigor in various parts of the country. There is a 
disposition to believe that the only hope of successful 
prosecution will rest on evidence that there have been 
combinations and agreements to fix prices. At present 
it is not at all certain that such evidence can be obtained. 
The investigations thus far conducted do show, however, 
that the advance in price is, to a great extent, entirely 
unwarranted. This is a disgraceful condition, and should 
be met in some way by prompt measures of redress. 

Our State Department has found a convenient way to 
make known that the Government does not favor loans 
to any of the nations at war. For some reason or other 
the Secretary of the Swiss Legation 
inquired about the attitude of the 
Administration in this matter, and the 
Secretary of State replied: 


The Government 
and War Loans 


There is no reason why loans should not be made to the 





change, the supply of means for 





Governments of neutral nations, but in the judgment of this 
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Government loans by American bankers to any foreign nation 
which is at war are inconsistent with the true spirit of neutrality. 

This announcement is of great importance. By it the 
Government shows a real desire to observe strict neu- 
trality toward all the warring nations, and at the same 
time Germany is assured, that despite the bitterness of 
our press, the Government is not disposed to lend 
countenance to any scheme to finance the campaign of 
France. The last named country made a tentative re- 
quest of the Morgan firm for a loan of $100,000,000. 
On hearing the Government’s decision a member of the 
firm said: 

It was understood from the beginning that we would not enter 
into the transaction if this Government had any objection to our 
doing so. 


This is commendable. America should not give 
support of any kind to the unseeming war which is 
brutalizing Europe. 


Austria.—Up to the present little official news has 
come from Austria. On August 14, however, that 
country, which with Germany bears in the popular 
mind the responsibility for the pres- 
ent war, issued the following state- 
ment through its Foreign Office: 

The effort on the part of England and France to place the 
responsibility of the present war on Austria will fail. The war 
with Servia is not even a contributing cause, for that was a 
just war, undertaken by a people compelled to defend. their 
national, honor. The charge made by France that Austrian 
troops had been sent to the French frontier to aid the German 
army is utterly unfounded. No such movement of Austrian 
troops ever took place. England’s alleged reasons for declaring 
war on Austria are deliberate lies. 


Blameless Austria 


These are hard words, but hard words seem to have 
taken the place of diplomatic language in most of the 
chancelleries of Europe. 


France.—The war has sobered the French people and 
brought out some of the best elements of its character. 
Forgetting party lines, all Frenchmen are now united 
in a common cause. Princes Charles 
and Louis de Bourbon, and Louis 
Napoleon, prevented by a special law 
from serving in the French army, have begged the Min- 
ister of War to be permitted to enlist as privates. The 
country is quietly determined and confident of success. 
The undercurrent of internal dissatisfaction and unrest, 
so widespread in 1870, is absent. In dealing with Ger- 
mans stranded in the country, the Government has shown 


Effects of the War 


extraordinary consideration and reasonableness. Every 
facility has been given them to return home. French 


officials have cordially cooperated with the American 
Ambassador, who has been keenly vigilant and energetic 
in behalf of our own countrymen now in France. French- 
men show they still possess the French virtue of self- 
sacrifice. While their husbands and fathers are at the 
front, women are managing the Paris subway trains; 
owners have given over motor cars to the Government, 








and the “Creusot Steel Works” has donated 26 complete 
batteries of 105-millimetre guns of a new type. The 
batteries had been ordered by a foreign Government, and 
the company is ready to pay indemnity for non-execution 
of contracts to the extent of $3,000,000. 

But the most consoling feature is an unexpected re- 
vival of religion. Soldiers departing for the front crowd 
the confessionals. Thousands have had their marriages 
revalidated and blessed by the Church. Cardinal Amette 
was loudly cheered when, at the anniversary Mass, in 
the Madeleine, for the cuirassiers of Reischoffen, he 
addressed and saluted the tattered flags of the regiment. 


Germany.—The Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg, has issued another statement. In an 
interview, presumably authentic, since reported to the 
English Marconi Company by Ger- 
man wireless stations, he says in part: 

This war is a life and death struggle 
between Germany and the Muscovite hordes of Russia. We 
warned Russia, bent on the humiliation of Austria, against kin- 
dling this world war. Highly-civilized France, bound by her un- 
natural alliance with Russia, was thus compelled to resort to 
arms. Necessity has forced us to violate the neutrality of Bel- 
gium, but we had promised emphatically to compensate that 
country for all damage inflicted. Now England avails herself 
of the long-awaited opportunity to commence war for the de- 
struction of commercially prosperous Germany. Notwithstand- 
ing the blood relationship and close relationship in spiritual and 
cultural work between the two countries, England has placed 
herself with Russia for the purpose of supplanting German in- 
fluence by Russian Pan-Slavism. We enter into war with our 
trust in God. Our eternal race has risen in the fight for liberty 
as it did in 1813. Sympathy should lie with German culture and 
civilization fighting for its life against a half Asiatic and slightly 


The Chancellor's 
Defence 


cultured barbarism. 

Official statements issued by the warring Powers will 
continue to be of considerable interest, not, perhaps, as 
conveying the exact truth, but as giving a national view- 
point. 

Great Britain—On August 12 Great Britain severed 
diplomatic relations with Austria without a declaration 
The break followed Austria’s alleged action 
in sending troops to the French bor- 
der to assist her ally, Germany, 
against France, the ally of Great 
Britain. The British fleet in the Mediterranean has been 
ordered to attack the Austrian fleet, last reported in the 
Straits of Otranto, after which, if the attack is success- 
ful, will naturally follow the bombardment of Austrian 
ports. 

The British Admiralty has commandeered all cargoes 
of grain and foodstuffs in British hulls, diverting them, 
wherever found on high seas, and no matter to whom 
consigned, to a British port, and ordering that all per- 
ishable goods be sold at once by port authorities and all 
other goods stored. American shippers have suffered 
the possible loss of $1,500,000 through the seizure of 
six such cargoes, and have appealed to the Secretary of 
State for protection. 


of war. 


War Measures 
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The British Admiralty has also given warning of the 
insecurity of the North Sea owing to the floating mines 
set adrift by the Germans, and declared to the United 
States the right of England to make use of similar mines 
in her own defence. Field Marshal Sir John French, 
commander-in-chief of the British field army, is said 
to have been in consultation with President Poincaré 
of France, and to have joined forces, near Brussels, with 
General Joseph Joffre, commander-in-chief of the French 


armies. 

To break the recent high rate of exchange, insurance 
and war risks, and possibly bring about the resumption 
of commodity shipments to England, the Bank of Eng- 
land has devised a plan, which is 
praised by financiers as a master- 
stroke of finance. The plan is to 
have shipments of gold, due to England, made from this 
country to Ottawa, Canada, and deposited there with the 
Treasurer-General to the credit of the Bank of England. 
A similar reserve fund will be established in South 
Africa, and be supplied with gold in plenty from the 
mines of the Transvaal. 

The Bank of England by this act has greatly strength- 
ened its credit, and ensured to itself the payment of debts 
due it from the United States. These debts are now 
enormous, owing to the extensive security liquidation 
of the last few days of trading in the stock market and 
the trade-indebtedness of the United States through its 
inability to transport its commodities on account of the 
war. Debtors will no longer be excused from payment 
by exorbitant rates of exchange and insurance and by 


Finance 


the war-risk of sending gold in ships. 

The Bank has also reduced its discount rate of 10 per 
cent., and now offers to discount bills at the bank rate, 
provided they were accepted before August 4, the date 
of the declaration of the King’s moratorium, or time- 
*xtension upon bills of credit. This action is looked upon 
as another evidence of the skill and diplomacy with which 
the British Government is meetitfg the present financial 
difficulties, and to it is attributed the break in the high 
rate of foreign exchange that followed this action on 
August 13, . 


Mexico.—Carranza’s army has entered Mexico City in 
triumph. The unhappy war between Federals and Con- 
stitutionalists is at an end. The continuance of peace 
between the two factions now de- 
pends, to a great extent, at least, on 
the good will of the “First Chief.” 
If his course is marked by justice to all, he will win over 
the more influential Federals. His treatment of Carbajal, 
however, displays little disposition to be conciliatory, and 
there is a feeling abroad that he will abuse his power. 
Nevertheless, it is but just to give him a fair chance. 
Up to this his attitude toward the Church has been 
marked by severity and extreme injustice, and he has 
gone into Mexico City under suspicion of enemity toward 


Constitutionalists’ 


Triumph 








Catholic institutions. This is due to his manifesto against 
the Church and to the outrages committed. by Constitu- 
tionalist soldiers against priests and sisters, and even 
against little girls in convent schools, The eyes of the 
civilized world are on Carranza; he can now either make 
or unmake himself. Fair minded people will be glad to 
learn that of late our Government has shown interest in 
the welfare of the Church, priests and nuns in Mexico, 
and Carranza himself has promised justice. In this there 
is hope of better things. 

The history of the revolt in Mexico is briefly told. On 
February 8, 1913, Felix Diaz rose against Madero. 
Huerta assumed command of the army, and after ten 
days of fighting Madero was arrested. On February 18, 
1913, Huerta became provisional 
President, and five days later 
Madero and Suarez, former Presi- 
dent and Vice-President, respectively, were slain. Mean- 
time, trouble was brewing in northern Mexico. The Con- 
stitutionalists inaugurated a revolt, and Sonora became 
their stronghold. Huerta experienced other difficulties, 
too. Though England and Germany recognized him, our 
Government refused to do so. All the while the Con- 
stitutionalists waged vigorous war. They captured 
Empaleme, besieged Guaymas, and on August 3, 1913, 
took Durango, which they made their capital. In Novem- 
ber, 1913, Villa first became prominent. On the four- 
teenth of that month he entered Juarez in triumph, and 
on November 30, he captured Chihuahua. Between 
March 25 and 31 he took Palacio and Torreon. On May 
14, 1914 the Rebels gained Tampico, then Zacatecas, and 
on July 5, San Luis Potosi, after that Guadalajara. On 
July 11, Huerta appointed Carbajal Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and resigned July 15. 


History of the 
Revolt 


Russia.—The Grand Duke Nicholas, .commander-in- 
chief of the Russian army, has addressed a manifesto to 
Poland, appealing to the people for support and promis- 
oy ing them autonomy as a reward. The 
Polish Autonomy os . 
‘ document reads: 

The hour has sounded when the sacred dream of your fathers 
may be realized. A hundred and fifty years ago the living 
body of Poland was torn to pieces, but her soul survived and 
she lived in hope that for the Polish people would come an hour 
of regeneration and reconciliation with Russia. 

The Russian army brings you the solemn news of this recon- 
ciliation which effaces the frontiers severing the Polish people, 
whom it unites conjointly under the scepter of the Czar of 
Russia. Under this scepter Poland will be born again, free in 
her religion, her language and autonomous. 

Russia expects from you only the loyalty to which history has 
bound you. With open heart and a brotherly hand extended, 
great Russia comes to meet you. She believes that the sword 
which struck her enemies at Griinewald is not yet rusted. 

Russia, from the shores of the Pacific ocean to the North sea 
marches in arms. The dawn of a new life commences for you. 
In this glorious dawn is seen the sign of the Cross—the symbol 
of suffering and the resurrection of a people. 


The Poles have little reason for believing that this or 
any other Russian promise is sincere. 
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TOPICS OF INTEREST 





The Young Man and the Army* 


Life in the army is replete with possibilities. Service 
beneath the flag has made Presidents and has ruined the 
hopes of aspirants to the Presidency. It has brought men 
from obscurity and has written their names in the im- 
mortal halls of fame while it has condemned others to 
oblivion after a fair trial in which only the fittest survive. 

Men in the army deal in the lives of their fellow men; 
few who now enter the service as a life profession will 
escape the test of battle. When the West Point class of 
1894 entered the military service there was not a war 
cloud on the horizon. 
fought in Cuba, the Philippines, and China, and to-day 
we face a serious crisis in Mexico. If the history of the 
past is any index to the future, it is safe to say that in 
the regular army active service will be of frequent occur- 
rence in time to come. In view of these considerations one 
hesitates to urge men to enter the service or to refrain 
from entering. It is wiser to acquaint the reader with 
the facts and allow him to make his own deliberate 
choice. 

It is necessary for the young man to understand that 
the personnel of the army is divided into two general 
classes, the commissioned officers and the enlisted men. 

Officers are appointed by the President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, from the following 
sources: 1, graduates of the Military Academy; 2, 
soldiers less than thirty years of age who have served 
not less than two years in the army; 3, civilians between 
twenty-one and twenty-seven years of age who pass a 
satisfactory physical and mental examination. The 
physical and mental requirements for candidates of the 
second and third classes of candidates are the same. 

Officers are appointed in the grade of second lieutenant 
and are promoted, subject to mental and physical examina- 
tion, according to seniority in the several arms. General 
officers are appointed from the army at large, irrespective 
of length of commissioned service, but are generally 
selected from those in the higher grades. 

To attain the rank of colonel it is necessary only to 
perform satisfactorily the daily requirements, follow cor- 
rect standards of living and retain the necessary physical 
and mental vigor to pass the examinations for promotion. 
Should no change occur in the methods of promotion in 
our service young men now entering the army will prob- 
ably remain in the grade of second and first lieutenant 
for about fifteen years; in the grade of captain for about 
twelve years, and will, therefore, have left only about 
fourteen years for service in the grade of field officer. 
There is no assurance that the grade of general officer 
will ever be attained. Moreover, as the army is now 





*The eleventh of a series of vocational articles. 


Since that time our armies have . 





filled to its maximum capacity in commissioned officers 
and as West Point is graduating more officers than there 
are vacancies to be filled, there is little prospect of secur- 
ing a commission either from the ranks or through ap- 
pointment from civil life. A young man’s best chance 
is through the Academy. 

In selecting a profession the probable emolument is 
frequently a governing consideration. Considering the 
average length of service in the various grades the pay 
of officers per year may be stated as follows: Colonel, 
$5,000 ; lieutenant-colonel, $4,500 ; major, $4,000 ; captain, 
$3,360; first lieutenant, $2,400; second lieutenant, $1,700. 
To this should be added the value of quarters, fuel and 
light, and medical attendance. Depending upon circum- 
stances quarters may be a tent or a first-class cottage; 
lights may be furnished by a candle or by the latest 
electrical device; medical attendance may vary in value 
from nothing to $1,000 per year. All things considered, 
it may be said conservatively, that the average income of 
an officer who lives to retiring age, sixty-four years, is 
about $3,750 per year. This is equal to the income at 
5% on $75,000, which sum may be considered as the 
money equivalent of a commission in the regular army. 

The expenses of life in the army are very great and 
few officers are able to save anything from their salaries. 
The financial opportunities of civil life are immeasurably 
greater. Those who want to become rich should never 
enter the service; the charm of the life is apart from all 
considerations of money, and the financial outlook should 
be disregarded when contemplating a military career. 
One should enter the service from motives of patriotism 
and should be prepared to deliver his life, if needed, in 
the service of the Government. The risks of the battle- 
field can not be equated in dollars and cents; no price 
is great enough to pay men for their lives. Young men 
who can not see the situation in this light should follow 
civilian pursuits. 

Not all aspirants to the military profession are quali- 
fied by education or otherwise to become officers. Such 
young men may enter the ranks, serve an enlistment for 
the experience it furnishes and then return to the com- 
munity from which they came; or they may decide to 
make the service their profession. 

Again, if adequate compensation is to be considered, 
no young man should ever enlist, for though our army 
is the best paid military force in the world, yet the private 
soldier receives in his first enlistment only $15 per month, 
and the maximum pay of any enlisted man, master signal 
electrician or chief musician of a band, is $99 per month. 
The value of quarters, fuel and light for same, rations, 
clothing, medical attendance, all of which the soldier re- 
ceives, can not be computed exactly, but may be 
approximately fixed at $25 per month. The value 
of the soldier’s pay and of allowances to him upon 
entering the service is, therefore, about $40 per 
month, though the actual cost to the Government of 
a single soldier is about $1,000 per year. Notwith- 
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standing the smallness of pay the thrifty soldier can save 
about two-thirds of his salary. Moreover, there are 
numerous extra jobs whereby the man who wants to work 
can more than double his salary. I recently discharged 
a soldier who had accumulated $750 in a single enlist- 
ment—three years—during which time he had been com- 
pany barber. A sergeant in his seventh enlistment re- 
ceives $69 per month. If unmarried he can save at least 
$50 of this amount. It frequently happens that non- 
commissioned officers retire with as much as $5,000 in 
savings, and with this sum they are able to establish 
themselves comfortably on small farms or in business, 
and give to their children better advantages than those 
enjoyed by children of their contemporaries who have 
followed civilian pursuits. 

While it is necessary to set forth all of these facts 
to the young man who is considering a career, yet it is 
equally necessary to emphasize again the fact that pa- 
triotism and not pay should lead them into the ranks. 
The service needs young men, strong in physique and 
fearless in spirit, who are willing to work and who are 
ambitious to succeed. For such, success is almost assured. 
Every company commander, like every business man in 
the country, is looking for the man who can meet the 
requirements of his profession, and if the man will 
respond to the call and render intelligent, loyal and 
faithful service, his promotion is assured and his ulti- 
mate success is limited only by his capabilities. There 
is a fear on the part of parents that young men entering 
the army will give themselves up to a life of dissipation. 
It must be confessed that, whenever men are brought 
together in large groups so that the evil deeds of each 
individual are observed by all the members of the group, 
weak human nature is liable to be adversely affected. 
It is my opinion, however, that the dissipation in the 
service is not so great as, and certainly not greater, 
than, in civilian communities of the same magnitude; 
moreover, the man in the service is constantly urged by 
his officers to follow the better path and do honor to his 
uniform, while the civilian is left very much to his own 
inclinations. The coercion of the service is a powerful 
influence for good. Perpetual drilling develops subcon- 
scious obedience; thus the soldier develops the faculty 
of loyally following his military leaders and of coura- 
geously leading his subordinates, and if he returns to 
his community with this faculty fully developed, his in- 
fluence in the community will be a positive factor for 
good. 

One brief campaign will do more to develop character 
than fifty years’ experience in the average civilian pur- 
suit. The young man who stands alone at night on out- 
guard in the presence of the enemy, while those behind 
him sleep in safety, acquires a mental attitude which can 
not be acquired by any other process. He learns to serve 
his fellows and to pay the full price of loyalty if need be. 
I know of no other substitute for these tests of character. 
Believing as I do that life in the army will frequently 








in the future call for such tests of strength, I hesitate to 
advise. To the brief outline above I can, therefore, add 
only that I unreservedly like the military service for its 
cleanness of thought, honesty of purpose, freedom from 
sordid tendencies, and loyalty to exalted ideals, and that 
I hope to send my son to West Point with a view to his 
becoming an officer in the army. 
Pau B. MALONE, 
Captain, U. S. Army. 


A New Oxford Movement 


In a previous article I attempted to show that a crisis 
is in process within the pale of Anglicanism which in any 
less elastic body would end in certain and swift disrup- 
tion, a crisis both of thought and deliberate statement, so 
significant as to imply nothing less than that official 
Anglicanism no longer formally stands for historic Chris- 
tianity. With Dr, Sanday’s pamphlet, in which he ex- 
plicitly denies the necessity of holding such dogmas as 
the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection, and with the tacit 
acceptance, on the part of the authorities, of his claim 
yet to hold office in the Church of England, this crisis 
has reached the highest point of tension. 

Such a situation, however, is not actually new. Many 
years ago the eminent Dean of Ripon, Dr. Fremantle, 
while accepting the “Divinity” of Christ, denied his 
“Deity”; and more recently Dr. Henson, then Canon of 
Westminster Abbey, and lately appointed Dean of Dur- 
ham, spoke on more than one occasion to the same effect 
as Dr. Sanday. The storm, therefore, has been gather- 
ing for some time; and the distress of more orthodox 
Anglicans has been steadily deepening. It has been 
asked again and again, on many occasions, by such per- 
sons, where the limit comes, if it comes at all. Fifty 
years ago it was the Athanasian Creed alone that was 
attacked, and in that case only on account of what are 
called its “minatory clauses.” At the present day it is 
round the most precise and historic clauses of the 
Apostles’ Creed itself that the conflict rages. 

Several attempts, therefore, are being made to 
counteract this swift-flowing tide of Modernism. First, 
there are those, chiefly among the younger and more 
daring men—amongst them Dr. Ronald Knox of Balliol 
and Trinity, Oxford, must be mentioned with honor for 
his wit and his courage, if for nothing else—who 
frankly are looking toward Rome for relief. It does not 
at all follow that these men will submit to Rome; it is far 
more probable that the majority of them will gradually 
settle down, as did their fathers before them, into in- 
creased mildness and toleration. Meanwhile, it affords 
them an imaginative relief to regard the solid phalanxes. 
of Catholicism, and to reflect that, after all, historic 
Christianity is not quite dead so long as there remain 
three hundred millions of Papists! Yet this looking 
toward Rome is a fact. Twenty years ago it was the 
custom of a Ritualist to inquire of his pastor concerning 
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a third party, “Is he sound on Our Lady,” or “the 
Blessed Sacrament,” as the case might be. These were 
the test questions. Now, I am credibly informed, the 
question is, “Is he sound on the Holy Father?” From 
this party, absolutely all bitterness toward Rome has dis- 
appeared ; and, no doubt, for many of them Rome will be, 
some day, more than a merely imaginative relief. 

The Evangelical party’s contribution to the cause ot 
orthodoxy is negligible. Cut off, as they are, from any 
real acceptance of [radition, they are simultaneously cut 
off from the strongest evidence to the truth of the Scrip- 
ture narrative, and from the attack of the most ruthless 
higher critics can only take refuge in an unintelligent 
bibliolatry. It is really pathetic, even in the eyes of 
their opponents, to see how gallantly they fight, and how 
inadequately, when it is remembered how greatly they 
dominated the situation even so short a time as twenty 
years ago. but it is their own fault. They chose an im- 
possible position. 

Thirdly, there has come to the rescue of the orthodox 
a party that may almost be called new, led by Bishop 
Gore of Oxford, reasserting the old Tractarian principles 
and dissociating itself with considerable resolution from 
the extreme Ritualists on the one side and the Jodernists 
on the other. The first fruits of this movement are to be 

found in a little series of tracts lately issued by the house 
of Longmans, Green & Co. 

The principles of this party are, as has been said, 
partially those of the early Tractarians. There is, it is 
claimed, a general body of orthodox Christians, which 
may be called “The Church,’ and a general body of 
sacred literature called ‘The Bible’; and those two 
bodies together, each lending the other mutual support, 
form the witness to historic Christianity. It is true that, 
upon examination, it is not always easy to define pre- 
cisely the conditions, the limitations and, therefore, the 
identity of these bodies. For example, on their hypo- 
thesis, it is equally doubtful, let us say, whether the 
Coptic Church is Catholic, and the second Epistle of St. 
Peter is canonical. Yet there remain, it is claimed, those 
two bodies in general, in spite of the assaults made by 
historical study and criticism; and it is by the mutual 
agreement of these that new claims must be judged. 
Thus, Dr, Gore detaches himself on the one side from 
the party of those who look toward Rome—since, judged 
by the application of his own criterion, Rome is the cause 
of disunion rather than union, and from the party of 
Dr. Sanday upon the other. In particular he denies not 
so much the possibility of holding academically and 
privately the views of this latter party as the right of 
such men to continue to hold office in the Church of 
England. Roughly speaking, his criterion may be 
summed up in the phrase, “The Church to teach and the 
sible to prove.”” His best known supporter is Dr. Scott 
Holland, once Canon of St. Paul’s, now Divinity Pro- 
fessor at Oxford, famous for his wit and geniality more 
than for his scholarship—the humorous defender of 


Angiicanism, who, when challenged to say for what 
“Anglicanism stood,” answered that “it did not stand for 
anything; it rather tumbled along.” 

These are the leaders of the party of soberness and 
orthodoxy at the present day. They were not always 
thought so. Dr. Gore himself has been accused freely, 
on the one hand of Ritualism, and on the other of 
Modernism; yet, perhaps, for this very reason he is the 
more acceptable as a peacemaker. However, it does not 
appear as if there were much hope of peace. For, first, 
so long as the authorities themselves keep silence and 
tolerate in the ministry men who openly question the 
historic clauses of the Creed, the Church of England 
herself can not be said to stand even for elementary 
orthodoxy as an integral part of Christianity; and, 
secondly, it is not strictly a new party at all that has 
come forward, but only the old Tractarian school re- 
vivified—that school which inevitably disintegrated into 
precisely that very same welter which is causing all the 


confusion to-day. Rosert Hucu Benson. 


Matter and Form of Journalism 


Our modern schools of journalism would appear to be 
in part at least the fulfillment of the hope of Pius 
X, burning furnaces of the light of truth that is 
to stream from them into the dark places of the earth. 
Yet, like all great agencies for good, they may quite 
easily, through human means, be diverted into blind 
guides leading the blind. Thus far they are almost ex- 
clusively secular in their methods of technical instruc- 
tion. Christian ideals appear to be in abeyance until what 
are Called the laws of the technique of journalism shall 
Form is everything. Matter has not yet 
It is the purpose of the 


be secure. 
come into its own of authority. 
writer to plead for a serious consideration of this phase 
of journalism. 

All will admit that any work of divine inspiration, 
whether in literature, science or art, is of incalculably 
greater value, beauty and weight of eternal truth than 
anything that the very best technical schools or labora- 
tories can turn out. Such is the work of a Fra Angelico, 
a St. John of the Cross, a St. Thomas Aquinas of the 
“Summa,” or a Mendel; but spiritual genius is as rare 
and remote as the edelweiss blossom of the Alps. There- 
fore welcome the aid of art. 

The editor of the New York /ndependent recently 
published some accounts of the system of the Pulitzer 
School of Columbia University, which he concluded 
with the mournful irony that we “old fellows” never hada 
chance at such great advantages. “We have had to get 
along for forty years in journalism earning our bread 
by the sweat of our pen,” untaught as to the scientific 
profession of editing a journal. 

But are we not mistaking the right order of things; 
touching off the turrets before we have made sure of the 





main building? Lucretia P. Hale, in the “Peterkin Papers,” 
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tells us of a family that resolves to write a book: “So the 
little boys put on their India rubber boots, and were sent 
to the stationer’s to buy pen, ink and paper.” Having pro- 
cured these articles, the eldest boy of the family seats 
himself at a table with all the implements of literature 
before him, prepared to write a book. But it is at this 
juncture that the family makes the astounding discovery 
that there is nothing to say! This would appear to be 
the plight of some of our so-called trained journalists 
who emerge triumphantly, diploma in hand, from our 
schools of journalism. They can write us faultless nar- 
ratives or reports of unimportant or criminal happenings ; 
can “feature” the sin paragraphs of a daily newspaper 
or current best-selling magazines with rhetorically blame- 
less immoralities. They can depict a prize fight until 
everybody wants to be in one, or they can “mould public 
opinion” into the shape of treason or anarchy, and this, 
editorially speaking, is pronounced “good stuff,” for such 
writing is too often the acquired art of a trained jour- 
nalist. 

The subject of matter and form in journalism is, in 
our humble opinion at least, deserving of far more con- 
sideration than it gets. For what shall it profit a man to 
gain the whole world of applause from literary critics 
and lose his soul through the matter enclosed in his ap- 
proved form? Maupassant’s short stories are marvels of 
form, yet the incipient madness of this slave of Satan, 
which even the casual reader may detect, speedily de- 
veloped into the most frightful horrors of absinthe and 
erotic insanity. The same in a modified way may be said 
of Wagner and of some of the productions of Rodin. We 
insist that the matter is here unworthy of the form. Quite 
recently we were asked to criticise and pass judgment 
upon a short story which a young woman had been in- 
spired to write. The author was an uncommonly bright 
graduate of one of our best women’s colleges. Grammar, 
rhetoric, spelling and even logic, had been successfully 
mastered. As a piece of narrative writing her work was 
above reproach. But the matter! It was frivolous, un- 
sound, extravagant and generally useless. How much did 
we think an “editor-man’’ would pay her for it? Here 
we have the leit-motif of the majority of writers. Hon- 
estly, we did not believe that any editor-man would give 
her even one cent for it. Editors are already over-stocked 
with clever juggleries of words. The most godless 
among them demand something that their readers can 
grasp, even if the grip is upon the most material of 
things. To say something, simply, from the soul's or the 
mind's furnace, as Teresa of Lisieux, to quote a favorite 
model, delivered her message, is to run into many edi- 
tions, be translated into many languages, and to become 
famous with a lustre which time makes only more 
effulgent. 

Having taken a short course, no matter with what 
success, in the new arts of literary technique, with a cer- 
tain expert in a great school, we arrived at the conviction 
that our desire to learn had resulted only in a sad waste 








of time and money, and a still sadder sense of disillusion. 
When a great saint, or painter, or musician, expresses his 
thought, it is the matter that takes care of the form. 
Form the most impeccable is powerless without that com- 
mand from matter. Therefore, we beseech our schools 
of journalism, our writers, and especially our apostolate 
of the press, to be primarily concerned with their matter. 
Let them select their material, the best at hand, rejecting 
that which is base and corrupt; after which technique 
of form becomes a glory and a power in proportion to its 
correctness and excellence. The present writer has had 
occasion before now to say much, too much in the eyes 
of dissenting critics, on that aspect of dishonesty known 
as literary “padding,” the extension of an idea or a sug- 
gestion to the point of attenuation, in order to make a 
longer paragraph, to fill up the measure of financially 
valuable words. We say financially valuable, because 
with editors who pay for their copy at so much a word 
or column, we must infer that many of the words are 
without spiritual or intellectual value to the reader. Often 
they are misleading ; sometimes they are pernicious. 

We have not yet found any model that appeals to our 
ideal of Matter commanding Form so completely, though 
not even this perfectly, as the tiny volume of essays by 
Ernest Hello, called “Life, Science and Art.” Hello was 
a French journalist imbued with this holy ideal of his 
profession, who died in the flower of his genius some 
twenty years ago. 

To quote from the essays would be to despoil a perfect 
bloom. One petal may not be torn from it without 
diminishing its beauty. Probably the most haunting 
and uplifting of them all is that on “Intellectual Charity.” 
No one who has once scrutinized one of those little pages 
can ever wholly rid himself again of that singularly 
original idea of our responsibility in the matter of Intel- 
lectual Charity. Above all, in the world of literature is 
this form of charity imperative. The children ask for 
bread. Shall we give them the stones of rationalism, or 
those deceitful sensations that are the soothing tolerance 
of “New Thought”? For this food will disturb their 
digestion, vitiate their taste for nutritious diet and even 
eventually bring on a sort of blood poisoning of the soul. 

It would appear to the writer from personal experi- 
ence of that short course of journalism, which, by the 
way, was in a secular institution, that instructors in these 
schools are too prone to turn their children into the 
streets for copy without counsel’ of selection. A fire, a 
railway disaster, a cyclonic storm, these are legitimate 
subjects of news gathering; but why accept in the ex- 
perimental laboratories of scientific journalism, as they 
are now called, “stuff” collected in the alley, the Chinese 
opium joint, and the like resorts, provided only the 
technique of journalism, the laws of construction, ex- 
pression, climax, etc., be brilliantly carried out? In our 
own experience we recall having been highly praised for 
what now seems to us an exceedingly silly bit of draw- 
ing-room dialogue ; while some spiritual passion of truth, 
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worked out of human experience, was condemned as 
“unimportant to the general reader.” 

We retired from that school of journalism wiser and 
sadder than we entered it. Evidently, there, form was 
considered of far greater importance than matter. We did 
not believe this was so. Perhaps our sins of technique 
were too incorrigible to be corrected. Perhaps we were 
too “dumb” to take in the instruction necessary ; but look- 
ing back it seems to us that the fault was not altogether 
ours. We were not taught explicitly enough that our 
matter must be equal to and worthy of our form. “Any 
old thing’ by way of a feature story or account would 
do to practise on, provided we told the story well. We 
would especially beg those in authority of our great 
apostolate of the press that they make the matter of their 
writing staff of even greater importance than the 
technique. When Our Lord said, “I am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life,” and St. John said, “Little children, 
love one another,” nothing could be added to the matter. 
“Technique” would have been an insolence. The truths 
dominated the statements, as the single word Fiat! was 
enough to create a universe. Since language is merely 
the medium of thought, why make of it a mere empty 
chariot of sound? A scenario writer of our acquaintance 
boasts that her “commonest” achievement nets her $250. 
“But,” she adds, “it won’t last. My ideas have actually 
run out.” Not so with Francis Thompson and his 
“Hound of Heaven.” Here the ideas are even more im- 
perishable than the words which, humanly speaking, are 
also immortal. Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale” would be 
a thing of literary perfection, were it not for one flaw in 
the matter, namely, the pagan desire to “cease upon the 
midnight, without pain.” 

Let us, therefore, men and women of the writer-world, 
be primarily careful of our matter, after which we may 
permit ourselves the artistic joy of learning how to ex- 
press ourselves in the majesty of simplicity. 

E. S. CHester. 


The Austro-Servian Difficulty 


In several parts of Bosnia we hear to our regret that excesses 
have broken out against the Greek Orthodox population, and 
these can not be excused or condoned by any expression of grief 
or anger over the attentat of Sarajevo. Therefore I conjure 
all Catholics to refrain from any manifestations calculated to 
disturb the peace and injure personal property. It is impossible 
to throw the responsibility for a crime committed by adherents 
of Greek Orthodoxy on the entire people professing this faith. 

As your Archbishop I conjure you not to indulge in out- 
bursts of violence, but rather, as good Catholics, to fulfil your 
duty in these sorrowful days by praying for our aged Monarch 
and the welfare of our Croatian Fatherland. 


These words of Archbishop Stadler were not without 
effect on the excited people of Bosnia during the recent 
political troubles consequent on the murder of Archduke 
Francis Ferdinand. Unfortunately a similar tone of 
rectitude and charity did not prevail in the Austro-Hun- 








garian press. Religious hatred was stirred up to aug- 
ment race hatred, although there was little to gain by 
this unfair method of warfare. There are in Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, 760,000 Orthodox, 590,000 Mussul- 
mans, and 360,000 Catholics. The fanatics, who have 
committed six attentats in this region of the Austrian 
Empire during the last four years, count Catholics as 
well as Orthodox in their poisoned ranks. If it is true 
that the Orthodox, as a whole, are the most disaffected 
in Bosnia, they have a counterpart in the Catholic Serbs 
of Dalmatia, who are noted for their Servian patriotism. 
The Servian victories over the Turks were celebrated in 
Croatia and Dalmatia by the clergy as well as by the 
people. 

Creed can be no guide as to feeling in the secular 
struggle between Teuton and Slav. The Bohemians, 
Poles, Croatians, Slavonians, Istrians and Dalmatians 
are as steadfast Slavophiles as they are convinced Cath- 
olics. None of these races will admit that their continued 
subjection to Hapsburg rule is an advantage to Cath- 
olicity. The attraction toward Servia of Catholic and 
Orthodox Servians does not signify, as some would have 
it, a triumph for Orthodoxy, especially now that the 
Concordat assures the liberty of the Catholic Church in 
Servia. We see everywhere the Catholic religion thriv- 
ing and expanding in the Balkan States, where it works 
side by side with the Orthodox Church. There can be no 
comparison between the two creeds in regard to zeal and 
innate vitality. Orthodoxy does not even pretend to an 
active missionary spirit. The very essence of Catholicity 
is spreading the light through all nations. Catholicity 
has nothing to fear from Orthodoxy, a far less formi- 
dable enemy than its own apathy or decadence. Austria’s 
political triumph does not mean a triumph for the re- 
ligion that is independent of State power and is above and 
beyond nationality. The Slav peoples recognize this and 
therefore we see the Slav Catholic hierarchy fearlessly 
expressing its Slav sympathies, more especially against 
the Judzo-Lutheran Government of Hungary. In the 
present crisis such Catholic centres as Ragusa and 
Prague have been placed under martial law, and all the 
Sokol societies have been dissolved. At Ossek, in Cro- 
atia, several arrests were made of influential citizens and 
of two State officials. The Sokols are nominally a gym- 
nastic society, but in every reunion of Slav youth in Aus- 
tria patriotic manifestations creep in. During the recent 
wars against the Turks, Sokol bands marched through 
the streets of Prague, Lemberg, Agram, singing Slav 
songs and demonstrating in honor of the Servian victo- 
ries. No wonder that the chiefs of the Sokol societies 
are just now under police supervision. Austria is a 
house divided within itself. It may conquer Servia 
by sheer force of numbers, but its internal condition will 
scarcely be improved whatever be the outcome of the 
war. 

To return to the frequent attentats. It is incontestable 
that they are all committed by Austrian Slav subjects, 
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no native of Servia having been once implicated. After 
each crime there was an outcry in the Austro-Hungarian 
press against the people and Government of Servia. The 
accusation of Servia’s complicity has not been once 
proved, and even in the latest and most terrible case, 
when the Austrian heir and his consort were murdered 
in the streets of Sarajevo, Servia’s responsibility has 
not been demonstrated. When we remember that forged 
documents were employed to obtain a conviction in the 
famous Friedjung case, we may be inclined to be chary 
of judicial methods in that part of the world. Upwards 
of fifty Southern Slavs, both Catholic and Orthodox, 
were incriminated on the strength of these documents, 
afterwards traced to the forger. The truth is that dis- 
affection is rife among the Slavs of Bosnia and Croatia, 
so that there is probably no need to hunt for accomplices 
over the border. So long as Austria tolerates anarchical 
teachings in her schools, the fanatics of nationality will 
continue to throw bombs and fire pistols in defence of 
their cause. Repressions of the constitutional agitation 
in Croatia have resulted, as is usually the case, in a resort 
to explosives, but the main incitement to crime comes 
from the free propagation of incendiary literature among 
students. 

It is well known that the late Archduke had projected 
strenuous reforms in the moral direction of the gymna- 
siums. One of the calumnies circulated against him in 
Hungary was that he refused intercourse with Count 
Tisza, “merely because the latter was a Protestant,” but 
the intimate friend of the Protestant Kaiser William 
objected to the lawless duelling Premier of Hungary 
because of the bad example he gave to the youth of the 
realm. Likewise he did not tolerate in his environment 
men who shirked their religious obligations, because he 
rightly judged the disloyal to God as unreliable in their 
dealings with men. The general irreligious tone fos- 
tered in Austro-Hungary by the Jewish press is a greater 
foe to the stability of the monarchy than Pan-Slavism. 
Servia’s defeat may delay the autonomy toward which 
Bosnia and Croatia are straining, but the remedy for 
Austria’s disease lies in better education for the young 
and more tolerance for Slav nationality. There must 
be a radical divorce between the democratic and athe- 
istical tendencies that now go hand in hand as if the 
former could not subsist without the latter. Religion 
suffers from identification with feudalism, and it is det- 
rimental to the Austro-Hungarian Empire itself that 
Pan-Slavism should represent freedom for the ten million 
discontented Slavs of the Dual Empire. 

EK. CHRIsticH, 


The Lay Apostolate 


The tendency to condone inactivity on the part of the 
laity, on the plea that there are no leaders of the people 
in the present crisis and that leadership should come from 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, is pitifully childish. 





A curious inability to see things in a proper light seems 
to affect the minds of the Catholic laity. A justifi- 
cation for inactivity is clumsily sought by placing the 
responsibility for initiative on other shoulders. The idea 
of individual responsibility, of individual loyalty in each 
one’s fighting the Church’s cause in his own virile, though 
mayhap small way, in resenting insult toward-the Church 
as a child would resent an insult done his mother—an 
apostolic ideal that should be the glory of the Catholic 
layman, is not in evidence sixteen million strong. In the 
present wave of anti-Catholic bigotry, prominent Cath- 
olics may be counted by the score who withhold their sup- 
port from local leaders because, forsooth, to be identified 
with those who protest against gratuitous insult in pulpit 
and press would be to injure trade or business. To gain 
a few dollars the flood of vilification and slander is 
allowed to spread like a tidal wave, unchecked. Others 
again, with cringing, apologetic servility have fears for 
their social fate if they become “conspicuous” by just 
resentment. Verily, many of the sixteen million admit 
strange gods in their practical religion. 

And this is the return her children make for the tute- 
lage the Church has exercised over civilization for twenty 
centuries. In the whole extent of the Christian era there 
was never a need of the people for which the hierarchy 
of the Church did not provide a remedy, when it was the 
bishops’ duty to do so. In the great cataclysmic upheay- 
als incident upon invasion, heresy and social corruption, 
when her children were few in numbers or unable to de- 
fend themselves, we find the Church officially protecting 
them and bringing their trials to a happy issue. This 
is the lesson written large and clear in the pages of 
history. 

There have been times, however, like the present, 
when the burden of defense and protection seemed 
logically to fall to the province of the laity, strong in 
numbers, in prestige or in devotion: when, in the peculiar 
circumstances of the periods, for instance, the threatened 
Moslem invasion of Christendom or the danger of loss 
of popular liberties in England, the welfare of the Church 
seemed to need a manifestation of loyalty on the part of 
her children, and her children were not, as now, inert. 

The crisis in this first quarter of the twentieth century 
is the Church’s crisis; it is she, the mother of culture 
and civilization, that is insulted. The great body of her 
children should welcome the opportunity to redress her 
wrongs and avenge her insults. How much longer will 
the sixteen millions of her American children witness the 
increasing hostility of her enemies and fail in her de- 
fense? How long will children of the Church continue 
to see her great high-priest scorned and derided; her 
priesthood hated arid charged with vilest crimes; her 
bands of virgins mocked, traduced, calumniated; her 
sacraments reviled; her churches desecrated; her sacred 
rites interrupted and profaned? Must the Church be- 
come a Mater Dolorosa grieving in the midst of her 
children with few hands raised in her defense, with no 
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voice to help her, save the petulant whine that ‘the 
Church and her hierarchy look out for their own and 
the people’s welfare.” 

The great need of the times is a virile, fervent love of 
God’s cause and all the Church holds dear. This is cer- 
tainly present in some degree in every community of 
Catholics. Now then, let some one in each community 
be strong enough to rise, and, if need be, single-handed 
do some one positive thing to make known to the 
Church’s enemies that her children will be instant in her 
defense. Enthusiasm will be awakened, slowly perhaps 
but inevitably. 

Then again the Catholic laity must get over a regret- 
table failing, so characteristic of many communities, the 
carping criticism directed against any Catholic leader, be 
he lay or ecclesiastic. They must learn to see the big 
object clearly, to sense the good that is struggling to the 
front, to realize that God can raise leaders out of straw, 
and that perchance the great leader whom the times 
demand will be formed in their midst, if they but rally 
around the standard raised in the Church’s battle, no 
matter how humble, obscure or otherwise unpromising 
the standard-bearer may seem. Unfortunately, too often, 
the problem is reduced to the familiar outlines of a cause 
in which leaders struggle without followers, as opposed 
to the more spectacular view of swarming followers who 
clamor for a leader. 

Each community that has done something or is doing 
something effective in defense of the Church should 
make its action known in the forum of the Catholic press, 
so that local leaders and followers may be inspirited to 
enlist in a cause that accomplishes rather than fancies 
results. Let each community inaugurate its honor roll 
of Catholic heroes. 

This rejuvenation of Catholic loyalty will blossom 
forth into Catholic lay congresses and will stabilize lay 
organizations that will guard in serried phalanxes the 
sacred treasure of the Catholic Church, and each and 
every one who bears the humblest livery of her aposto- 
late. Is this too much to expect from the Catholic laity ? 
Will they rise from their apathy to the great work that 
lies somewhere near to each and every one of us? 

We have many organizations. A new organization is 
invariably suggested as a panacea for every social ill. A 
badge or a button as a symbol of membership is well 
- enough; but how very many rest perfectly content with 
the button-wearing. Something more than button-wear- 
ing is imperative for the life of any cause. If the mem- 
bers of the organizations at present in existence were 
individually active, individually, I emphasize, the powers 
behind the diabolical propaganda would shrink howling 
from the light. The leaders of the organizations at 
present among us should endeavor to qualify for the 
great generalship that is demanded by enlivening the 
dormant in their various groups, or checking them off 
into the “Sleeping Chapter,” so that the organizations 
may forge ahead without them. Our present organiza- 





tions should get into training for the great apostleship 
of the future, the defence of the Catholic Church. There 
should be a qualification for membership, some live 
deed performed, to guarantee that true soldiers are 
enlisting in the ranks. Soldiers are the need of the 
hour; not men who prefer the purse to principles 
or “society” to Catholic manhood. There are enough 
commercial and “society’’ Catholics already. The time 
has come for others to stand out as representative of the 
Church. If they do so, the blessing of heaven will rest 
upon their banners as it rested of old on the standards 
of the Crusaders and the snowy gonfalons of France, and 
the annals of history will record no more glorious epoch 
than the twentieth century, the era of the great American 
Lay Apostolate. 
M. A. Mottoy. 


The Unfelt Shakings of Earth 


A systematic understanding of the movements of the earth’s 
crust first became possible with the construction of the seismo- 
graph. These delicate instruments demonstrated the existence 
of earth swayings far too slight in intensity and slow in period 
to be recognized by man. True, lakes and ponds gave evidence 
of such disturbances but left no lasting record for analysis. 
Thus, the ’quake of 1877, which centered in Lisbon, was noted 
in the rythmic undulations of Loch Lomond, Loch Ness, and 
other waters. Again, in the same year, Magnus Nyrén, a Russian 
astronomer, associated oscillations in the level of his transit 
instrument at the Pultowa Observatory with an earthquake at 
Iquique, about 7,000 miles distant. Indeed, these observations 
were such as to permit of some estimate of the intensity and time 
of the shock. Yet the factor of uncertainty entered, which only 
especially constructed instruments could eliminate. Such an 
instrument we now have in the seismograph. We purpose to 
analyze briefly some of the facts obtained by the use of this 
instrument. 

In the first place the oscillations of its pendulum indicate a 
very gradual tilting of the crust of the earth, which is less in 
the morning hours and becomes more pronounced in the 
afternoons. From sunrise till far into the afternoon this tilt 
appears to be a lifting on the east and north sides of the earth 
followed by a complete reversal during the hours of the night. 
Continued observations have established the fact that these 
phenomena are more marked in summer than in winter. That 
these shiftings are in somewise contingent upon the sun’s heat 
is beyond question, yet in view of the half-daily period this is 
hardly an adequate explanation of them. Professor Milne, the 
noted English seismologist, was of the opinion that the alter- 
nate loading and unloading of neighboring areas of the earth’s 
surface played an important role in these daily variations. He 
conceived the load as lifting in the day time by evaporation 
from the crust and from vegetation, and deposited again in the 
ordinary ways. However ingenious this suggestion, it does not 
explain how in the summer months the southward deviation is 
accompanied by a westward deflection. The tidal action surely 
enters, but to what extent is still a problem which awaits solu- 
tion. 

Another type of tracings not uncommonly found on the seismo- 
graph consists of minute vibrations registered as a more or less 
serrated line, like saw teeth. These vibrations last for hours, 
and in some instances, for days. Milne called these “tremors,” 
and Omori, the first of the Japanese seismologists, “pulsatory 
oscillations.” They are characterized by groups of waves, alter- 
nately of greatest and least amplitudes, of nearly constant period, 
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quite like the beats in acoustics. Two types of these tremors, 
now more commonly known as microseisms, are easily discern- 
ible. To the first class belong those whose movements are quite 
smooth and regular, with periods ranging from four to eight 
seconds; that is, from fifteen to eight undulations a minute. 
These occur on windy and calm days alike. Those of the second 
class have periods of twelve to thirty seconds or thereabouts. 
The motion is pronouncedly irregular and is noticed on days 
when high winds prevail. 

As far back as 1874, Professor Rossi, of Rome, called atten- 
tion to a possible connection between microseisms and varia- 
tions in atmospheric pressure. He claimed that, for three years 
prior to the publication of his article, no marked barometric 
depression had occurred without having been immediately pre- 
ceded, accompanied or followed by marked tremors. Mr. John 
E. Burbank, observer at the seismic station of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, located at Cheltenham, Maryland, 
from a comparison of his seismograph, dating from September 
6, 1906, to January 27, 1908, with the weather charts as published 
by the United States Weather Bureau, concludes that whenever 
a sudden change of pressure takes place over the coastline the 
adjacent portions of the earth’s crust are set in vibration. The 
amplitude and intensity of these vibrations depend on the amount 
and rapidity of the change of pressure. The most pronounced 
cases of this kind are those which accompany the passage of a 
storm centre from land to sea or vice versa. 

If the above-mentioned agent were the only one active, we 
should naturally expect that the microseisms would run about 
even the year round. This is not the case, and unlike the daily 
period already alluded to, microseisms seem to be more pronounced 
in the winter than in the summer months. Probably, then, sev- 
eral causes are at work modifying one another’s action, such, 
for example, as cyclonic depressions, differences in atmospheric 
pressure, high winds beating against mountain chains, changes 
in humidity, and most likely of all, real seismic disturbances 
too feeble for perception. Doctor Wiechert, of Gdéttingen, 
sometime head of the International Seismological Association, 
from records of his station, close to the sea, at Apia, Samoa, 
advanced the theory that microseisms might be accounted for by 
the beating of the waves on the shore or coast, a theory quite 
in keeping with the atmospheric pressure hypothesis above indi- 
cated: for, with no low pressure there could be no storm and con- 
sequently no wave pounding. 

The International Seismological Association, in session at 
Zermatt in 1909, authorized the construction of a specially adapted 
instrument to put this theory to the test. The instrument auto- 
matically counts the number of the waves, thus permitting a 
determination of their period and accordingly a correlation with 
the periods of the microseisms. The earlier records show a 
striking parallelism between the two. Quite recently Doctor 
Otto Klotz, of the Dominion Observatory, Ottawa, Canada, has 
slightly modified the original wave-counting machine, making it 
possible to ascertain not only the period but also the amplitude 
of the waves. This instrument, called the undagraph has been 
installed at Chebucto Head, and interesting facts are eagerly ex- 
pected by seismologists the world over. 

Georgetown Observatory. F. A. Tonporr, s.J. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
One Reason for Catholic Apathy 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

My convictions concerning the apathy of Catholics agree 
with those of your correspondent from Norwood. The Cath- 
olic press is not supported in this country. Catholics do not 
read our papers and as a consequence, are ignorant not only 
of the evil worked against the Church, but also of the good 
the Church is doing in this country. Within the last few 





months, I have visited the homes of scores of well-known 
Catholics in one of our Eastern cities, and in no instance did 
I see a Catholic paper. There were radical papers and maga- 
zines in abundance, but no Catholic magazine or paper of 
any kind. 

This is a deplorable state of affairs. In it is found one 
reason for Catholic apathy. The people are not interested 
in the Church at large. They attend Mass, go to Communion, 
now and then, and there the matter ends. Who is to blame? 
Perhaps the pastors, perhaps the editors of Catholic papers. 
Fix the blame: punish the culprit. Then affairs will take a 
better turn. 


New York. Not Aw Ebpiror. 


Dangers of the Newspaperman’s Career 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The correspondence between Messrs. James J. Rooney, 
J. W. K. and Louis H. Wetmore on the “Dangers of the 
Newspaperman’s Career,” seems to have taken on itself a 
pause—all the better for Mr. Wetmore, writing from Caden- 
nabia, Lago di Como, Italy, holding and maintaining with 
Mr. Horgan, the great dangers of the career of reporter and 
editor and insisting that he has seen a great deal of drunken- 
ness and heard a great deal of profanity and obscenity in the 
ranks of the men engaged in the profession of journalism. 
Mr. Wetmore says in his communication to AMERICA: 

After all this controversy we can come to but one con- 
clusion: people’s experiences differ. Mr. Rooney has seen 
very little drunkenness and heard little profanity. I, for 
my part, have heard a great deal of profanity and 
obscenity and seen a great deal of drunkenness. I have 
seen “crack” reporters drunk again and again, even when 
they were engaged on important stories. 


It will be noted that Mr. Wetmore does not say that he 
has heard a great deal of profanity and obscenity among the 
members of the profession of journalism. He omits to state 
the place where the profanity and the obscenity fell upon his, 
undoubtedly, unwilling ears, confining his specific charge to 
the drunkenness of crack reporters even when engaged on 
important stories. Nevertheless it may be conceded that 
Mr. Wetmore, notwithstanding his omission, intended to 
charge the use of profanity and of obscenity on the reportorial 
and editorial staffs. Mr. Wetmore does not name the papers 
whose reporters and editors indulged in the use of liquor to 
the point of drunkenness, nor the names of the papers whose 
reporters and editors indulged in a great deal of profanity 
and a great deal of obscenity. Neither does he state why 
he refrained from retiring from one or other of the staffs and 
from going to other and purer environment. Allow me to 
presume that I have had experience as complete as any Mr. 
Wetmore ever had, or could have had, in the field of news- 
paper work—from the lowest position on the reportorial 
staff to editorial writer and editor; from correspondent to 
special writer. My years of contact with the newspaper 
world have been as many and as varied as the years of Mr. 
Wetmore. I know the newspaper game from beginning to 
the end; its fascinations, its arduous work, its compensations 
and its disappointments. I know the reporter and the editor 
—and I know beyond the possibility of successful contradic- 
tion, that the newspaper man, from the cub-reporter to the 
editor, is as clean, as honest and as sincere in the doing of 
his duty to employer and to public as any man in any other 
employment, whether commercial, industrial or educational. 
The charge implied in Mr. Wetmore’s communication that 
the newspaper man is a drunkard and given to the use of 
profanity or obscenity is a charge that is ridiculously false. 
He is no more given to the use of liquor or to the use of 
profanity or obscenity than is a man in any other calling. 
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The unquestioned fact to-day is that the newspaper man who 
is given to the inordinate use of liquor is the newspaper man 
whose days are few and filled with trouble in attempting to 
secure a position on some other newspaper. His attempt is 
unsuccessful. There are men given to profanity in the news- 
paper world—not a doubt of it. But they are in the minority, 
deeply. It is true that there is, occasionally, a newspaper 
man given to obscenity. But he is in a minority greater than 
the newspaper man given to drinking to excess and he is 
the man with few—very few—friends, if any, among the 
members of the staff of his paper. 

The newspaper calling is as honorable as any calling. Its 
membership is human and, therefore—with the exception of 
Mr. Wetmore—liable to falls. It is recuperative and ex- 
ercises its sound judgment and sees evil. It is as likely to 
avoid it as any other human atom in any other secular em- 
ployment. In concluding his arraignment of the newspaper 
calling Mr. Wetmore says: 

There is really very little difference between Mr. 
Rooney and myself. The only difference is that I am 
right and he is wrong. He has seen very little drunken- 
ness and therefore assumes that it is practically non- 
existent. I have seen a great deal of it and therefore 
know that the evil is there. 


I am not taking up the fight on behalf of Mr. Rooney—un- 
doubtedly he is completely able to defend himself. My con- 
tention is on behalf of a calling of which I am a member, 
and the faults and the merits of which I know, and which 
Mr. Wetmore does not know, notwithstanding his frank ad- 
mission that he is right and Mr. Rooney wrong. I have seen 
a great deal of the profession of journalism, fully as much if 
not more than Mr. Wetmore. I know that the evils of drunk- 
enness, profanity and obscenity are not prevalent in and 
among the ranks of the newspaper men as Mr. Wetmore 
insists they are. Let me add that no true newspaper man 
would malign his profession while in the ranks or after 
leaving them. 


Covington, Ky. LAURIE J. BLAKELY. 


A New Order of Things in Nicaragua 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

I am from Nicaragua, and some time ago I had the honor 
of contributing an article about my country to your review. 
I did not continue to do so, because I came to this country 
last year on an official mission. Since then I have always 
tried to read your paper, but here in Washington, D. C,, I 
have not found it for sale. Last week my father went to 
New York and brought back the copy containing the article 
on the centenary. In it I read: 

In Mexico and the South American Republics, the exist- 
ence of the Society is always precarious. Usually they 
are expelled, readmitted, expelled again, their fate depend- 
ing on whether the “Liberal” or the Catholic party gets 
the upper hand. At present they are exiled: from Nica- 
ragua and Venezuela. 


It is true that the Jesuits were exiled from Nicaragua in 
but now that the Conservative party has gotten the 


1881; 

upper hand, the doors of the country are wide open to the 
beneficent Society of Jesus, and consequently, just now 
Nicaragua is blessed by the presence of the Jesuits, who, 


though few in number, are devoted to preaching missions 
to the people. 

The present Government of Nicaragua, thinking that there 
is no true peace and liberty without the promotion of true 
religion, has given entire liberty to the Church, and in co- 
operation with her, has recently agreed to the division of the 


one diocese into three. Nicaragua now has the Archbishopric 





of Managua, with Mgr. Lezcano y Ortega as “puiiitaliiia. 
the Diocese of Leon, with Mgr. Pereira y Castell6n as Bishop, 
and the Diocese of Granada, ruled by Mgr. Pifiol y Batres. 

Moreover, in order you may have a clear idea of the new 
order of things in Nicaragua, I may say that the Papal Dele- 
gate recently congratulated our Minister of Foreign Affairs 
for the noble sentiments toward the Holy See, expressed this 
year, in the annual Report on Foreign Relations. 

Perhaps you have read in the papers recently, reports about 
the present Administration of Nicaragua, presenting it in a 
disadvantageous light. All that I can say about this is that 
these attacks are groundless. They are the consequence of 
the favorable attitude of the Government toward the Catholic 
Church, whose adversaries, the Liberals, a Jegion in Central 
America, are the instigators of all of these attacks. 

Washington, D. C. Pepro J. CuApra. 


Expulsion of the Jesuits 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your article on the “Jesuit Centenary,” by Benedict Guldner, is 
interesting. Please state in your next issue why all countries 
have expelled the Jesuits? What do the Jesuits do to deserve 
expulsion? James McMurray. 


[Your correspondent asks why a// countries have expelled the 
Jesuits. This question was probably suggested by my statement 
that during the revolutionary madness of 1848-49 they were ex- 
pelled from every country for a short time. To be quite accurate, 
I should have said that they were expelled from nearly every 
country in Europe, for they were not expelled from Belgium. 
I do not mention England, Ireland and the United States, for I 
am speaking of the Continent of Europe. They were expelled 
from Switzerland in consequence of the defeat of the Sonder- 
bund, a confederation of the Catholic cantons, by the Protestant 
cantons. The revolutionary madness of 1848-49 caused the flight 
from Rome of Pope Pius IX; the flight of King Louis Philippe 
to England and his deposition; the abdication of King Ludwig I 


of Bavaria; the abdication of King Albert of Sardinia; the 
abdication of Emperor Ferdinand I of Austria, and the ex- 
pulsion of those who stood for moderation, law and order. The 


Jesuits, therefore, had to go, but they were in good company, and 
returned again when order was restored, except to Switzerland. 
The spirit that led to the suppression in 1773 is pointedly and 
brutally expressed in the phrase coined by Voltaire: Ecrases 
linfame (Crush the infamous one i.e., the Church), as the spirit 
which prevails in France since the latter part of the nineteenth 


century is embodied in the phrase coined by Gambetta: /e 
cléricalisme, voila l’ennemi (Clericalism, behold the enemy!) 
Hence, in France to-day, not only the Jesuits but all 


the religious orders have been or are about to be expelled, and 
priests as well as bishops are persecuted. Hence, too, in 
Prussia, after the expulsion of the Jesuits in 1872, there fol- 
lowed the expulsion of all the religious orders, and a general 
persecution of the clergy. The same is true of Italy, after the 
capture of Rome in 1870, since which time the Pope is a prisoner 
in the Vatican. The same, again, is true of Portugal to-day. The 
question therefore, Why have the Jesuits been expelled? should 
have been made wider. 

Second question: What do the Jesuits do to deserve expulsion? 
That question has been answered in my article in the words of 
Pius X, by which we can afford to stand: 


We congratulate the Society of Jesus because it has suf- 
fered and still suffers so many indignities and insults from 
wicked men. For there is no other cause why it is pursued 
with so much hatred than the fact that it is a shining ex- 
yea oy attachment and devotedness to the Holy See, etc., 
etc.— 
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Trade and Religion 


Inordinate desire for wealth is a greater curse than 
wealth itself. The former is by its very nature sinful, 
while the latter, though usually ruinous to the soul, 
becomes so by abuse only. There are many men fairly 
obsessed by lust for money. They dream of it, talk of 
it, sin for it. It is their life; it dominates them, rules 
their every action, closes their eyes to all that is noble 
and hurries them off to join Dives in a plea for a drop 
of water for their parched lips. Such men are beyond 
the influence of a warning. They are inhuman; the 
voice of man has no meaning for them. The click of 
gold alone awakens a response in their sordid souls. 
They can be left to their base passions and to the demons. 
Eternity alone can teach them a lesson. It will do so. 
There is another class of men not quite so hopeless as 
the former. A shred of self-respect is left in them. 
They have some hope of heaven; some fear of hell. 
They are in a bad way though. They have succeeded in 
dividing their souls into two compartments, one for God, 
one for trade. On Sunday they open God’s compart- 
ment. The result is a psalm and a hymn or two. At 
the fall of Sunday’s sun that compartment is closed. 
The second is made ready for Monday morning. Trade 
and the demands of trade rule the soul. The religious 
man of yesterday becomes the canny buyer and seller of 
to-day, who is not above practices indefensible in the 
forum of a true conscience. Many Catholics are num- 
bered in this class. They, too, have learned the ways of 
worldly wisdom. They have caught some of the spirit 
of Mammon. Their week-day practices are inconsistent 
with their Sunday professions. Some of them are 
not above turning a penny at the discomfort of 
Mother Church. They are doing the very thing that we 
condemn in our enemies, selling anti-Catholic literature. 
Their defence is “trade,” thirty pieces of silver. The 


retort is “crime,” another betrayal of Christ. Such men 





are in a parlous state. Their fate is in the. balance. 
Their bowels may gush out, or they may be saved, yet 
so as by fire. Repentance may come in the end. They 
have a little faith left. Not much, it is true; and their 
sense of honor and manliness is less than their faith. 
They are bowing before an idol. Before long they may 
be prostrate before it. Then they are lost. Dives will 
have new companions. The world will sneer and laugh 
a hollow laugh. Another soul is ruined. 


Safety First 


“Crossing the river of life’ is a common metaphor, 
and our common necessity. Most men take the incon- 
veniences and dangers of the crossing good-naturedly 
enough, but some of us make ourselves very ridiculous 
by the way we complain at the unavoidable jostling. It 
reminds one of the pouting of the poor little ant in the 
old song about Noah’s ark: 

The animals went in seven by seven, 
One more river to cross; 

Said the ant to the elephant, “Who are you shoving?” 
One more river to cross. 

Hell is the principal peril of this navigation of ours, 
the reef in front of the harbor. Mr. A. C. Benson is 
the hardy mariner who dares to dispute the chart marked 
“Hell’s Reef.” He says there is no “Hell’s Reef.” 
These are his words: 

Hell is a monstrous and insupportable fiction, and the idea 
of it is simply inconsistent with any belief in the goodness of 
God. It is easy to quote texts to support it, but we must not 
allow any text, any record in the world, however sacred, to 
shatter our belief in the love and justice of God. 


This is frantic speech from the author of a book en- 
titled “Where No Fear Was,” not at all the calm utter- 
ance of a quiet mind. It is after the manner of a man 
who reassures himself in a doubtful cause by talking 
loud. Take an example. Here is a man, a Christian 
Scientist, lying on a sick-bed, and it is plain to see that 
he is dying. The doctor, sitting at the bedside, has told 
him that he has only a few more moments to live. He 
struggles up in bed, with a rebellious effort of his small, 
remaining strength, and cries, “You must, you must 
give me something to make me live!” and falls back 
lifeless. That “must” was ineffectual, a voice and nothing 
more. 

Mr. Benson, however, is a Christian. He admits 
death. But he denies hell. How can we bring him to 
reflect, being a Christian, that perhaps, perhaps there is 
a hell. Whom will he believe? 

Last week we tried to tell a man who had been out 
of the recent swift current of events that Germany had 
declared war on three of the big nations of Europe. He 
denied it vehemently. He said it could not be true; it 
was preposterous. He is no doubt convinced of it now, 
for all that, or rather for the very fact that a great deal 
of his money was invested in Europe. 
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Blinking hard facts does not change them, no more 
than a child avoids a whipping by closing his eyes and 
fighting his mother. It was not a quarrel between the 
sick man and the doctor about the matter of life and 
death ; it was not a quarrel between us and the rich man 
about peace and war. It was merely a question of au- 
thority. What right had the doctor to pronounce death 
imminent, what right had we to say there was a war? 

So, too, there is no quarrel between Mr. A. C. Benson 
and the Catholic Church. Again it is merely a question 
of authority. What authority has the Catholic Church 
for saying there is a hell? She has good authority or 
she has not; if she has not, Mr. Benson is welcome to 
his own opinion; if she has, that ought to settle the fact, 
except ‘where some fear is.” Or does Mr. Benson blink 
the whole argument somewhat in this way: 

“God says that there is a hell.” 

“Nonsense; He couldn’t say such a thing.” 

“But He does.” 

“I tell you, it is absurd. He could not; it would be 
too cruel.” 

“Well, but if He says so, that ends the matter. It 
must be so; it can not be too cruel.” 

“But it is too cruel; He could not say so.” 

“But I tell you He does. Listen: either He does or 
He does not 2 

“Oh, bother your dilemma. He could not; that is 
all there is about it.” 

“But I'll prove to you that He did.” 

“What is the use of talking like that. He could not.” 

And there you are, Mr. Benson’s “I think not” against 
the claim of God’s “I say so.” Private judgment has 
made a fool of many a man, but there is no foolishness 
about God’s authority. There is a big difference between 
foolhardiness that denies a danger and rushes into it 
blindly with its eyes closed, and fearlessness like that of 
the saints who outlived their dangers through their 
greater confidence in God. Where, too, is our ordinary 
_worldly prudence of “safety first.” 


Prices and Patriotism 


The clamor incident to the outbreak of the European 
war has ceased. Our patriots have settled down to real 
business. They love their country, these fellows. A 
passing glance at the flag puts them into an ecstasy of 
joy; they rise at the first note of the “Star Spangled 
Banner,” doff their hats and applaud till their ladylike 
hands smart under the effort. Then they go their way, 
and take advantage of every necessity, pretended or real, 
to wring money from their fellow-citizens. Never yet 
have they failed to turn their country’s discomfort to 
their own gain. War and rumors of war find them ready 
to send heaven-high prices of goods with which their 
shops are supplied to fullest capacity. Their standard is 
profit, not ethics in any form, patriotism, or otherwise. 
The country is for them, so are the people. 








It is high time that this were changed. Now is the 
opportunity. The pseudo-patriots should be brought to 
their senses. Otherwise prices will continue to soar; 
and the poor, already overburdened, will suffer. Unless 
forced to do so, the “patriots” will never give this last 
item a thought. They will continue to parade on “In- 
dependence Day,” to attach their names to documents 
containing mystic words about life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness, and at the same time turn the sweat 
and blood of the laborer into coin. 


Free Speech in New York 


Mesopotamia is a blessed word in the ears of bewigyed 
ladies. In New York, however, it is not half as sacred 
as “free speech.” In truth, New York is quite in- 
fatuated with free speech. It is everywhere; in draw- 
ing-rooms, in cars, in saloons, on street corners. No 
maniac, white or black, citizen or alien, but may jump 
on a soap box and harangue an audience in language fit 
only for places not mentioned by decent people., The 
speeches are absolutely in violation of God’s law. They 
are attacks on religion and morality, and the State and 
authority. But New York seems callous to God’s law. 
They are, moreover, in direct violation of the rights of a 
vast number of the city’s best residents. Why should 
Catholics be obliged to hear their religion reviled by an 
ignorant, brutal man, speaking under the influence of a 
base, uncontrolled passion? Have they no rights in this 
matter? Are the public streets to be so abused that no 
Catholic may walk them without insult? Should they 
not rather be places which all, irrespective of creed, 
might frequent in peace and safety? 

Why, too, should priests, men who scorn the very 
thought of the crimes attributed to them, be obliged to 
hear vile accusations made against them in public? An 
ignorant, uncouth wight, with no sense of morality, 
may mount a box and shout in guttural tones the basest 
of base calumnies against gentlemen and go free, be- 
cause forsooth this is a land of “free speech.” Is it? 
Did a priest mount the box to rebut the charges, the 
arm of the law would reach him. 

What is free speech anyhow? Speech is a gift of 
God, an instrument of God, a creature of God, subject 
to God’slaw. The very instant it transgresses that law it 
becomes unlawful, and no man, no body of men, of what- 
ever rank or office or authority, has power “to grant a 
permit” for it. There is no permit for crime. This 
speech is a crime. To designate it by the word “free” 
is cant, pure and simple. Freedom is liberty in obedience 
to law. The speech under stricture is in violation of law, 
license. License is a crime. The sooner it is prevented 


the better. 
What Do They Say? 


The easiest way to make public opinion is to change 
“T say” into “they say.” This might be called the re- 
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porter’s “they” to correspond with the editor’s “we.” 
Many a weak cause has been shored up by this singular 
use of a plural pronoun. Many a bit of gossip has had 
a long lease of life, supported by the mysterious and for- 


midable multitude which “they” constitutes. The story 


for which “I say” stands sponsor, dies in early infancy. © 


Yet there are cases where the single assertion of a 
assumes almost the dimensions of 
It is a fact, amply proved by daily 


single individual 
national belief. 
experience, that if a man persistently asserts something 
and spreads his statement broadcast by means of the 
press, his views will enter into the body of contemporary 
thought and pass current as public opinion. P. T. Bar- 
num seems to have been the discoverer of the psycho- 
logical fact that people will take you at your own valua- 
tion if you give frequent expression to it. It would take 
a great deal of hardihood for the ordinary individual to 
deny that Barnum’s was “the greatest show on earth.” 
People feel that what is repeatedly put down in cold print 
can not possibly be untrue. 

When the mail-carrier hears “they say” from the last 
house on his rural route, a house a mile from the main 
road, he will not find it hard to compute the number in 
“they.”” Arriving at town, he may add himself and a few 
at the post-office, and some at home and at the bar, until 
what “they say” spreads out in very wide circles from 
the dropping of a very little pebble. Then the local re- 
porter gets the story, and the largest circulation in the 
county makes its thousand readers close their eyes and 
open wide their hungry minds and gulp down what their 
oracle of truth has proclaimed. So public opinion is 
formed. 

This is the bogey which frightens so many into chills 
and fevers. “They say” has few terrors for a man whose 
travels mean more than going to town on market-day, 
and fewer terrors still for that intellectual traveler whose 
mind is conversant with the views and opinions of the 
world of letters. Those who know geography and history 
are not likely to identify R. D. 365 with the globe or 
Farmer Tassel with the human race. They are not like 
the irresponsible members of an impulsive mob which 
spontaneously reechoes one voice by a thousand cheers, 
and discharges itself upon its victim, like a park of 
artillery, to the touch of one button. “They say” will 
not scare away any one who is acquainted with some 
millions who do not say. 

A convert to Catholicity was very much worried about 
the views she heard expressed concerning her newly- 
adopted Church. She tried to alarm her servant, but 
that live-long Catholic replied very calmly: “Sure, 
ma’am, the Church can stand it.” What was the clamor 
of some contemporaries, however many, although they 
were more loud than numerous, what was their “say” to 
one who felt her Catholicity, who touched elbows with 
250,000,000 side by side with her and looked back to 
crowded ranks 2000 years deep, marked with the sign of 
What do they say? 


salvation. 





LITERATURE 


“Modern Thought” in To-day’s Literature 


“Modern Thought” is a high and mighty expression with which 
professors, and head mistresses of fitting schools, and sophomores 
flush with the wine of unthinking youth, like to conjure. The 
last two classes may be left to their game. They are compara- 
tively harmless and easily tire of the play. Not so, however, 
the first class. The members thereof are the leaders of thought, 
the makers of literature. Their doctrines filter down from the 
rostrum into text-books and magazine articles and cheap novels, 
greatly to the detriment both of the purely intellectual life and 
the higher spiritual life. 

Philosophy offers wide opportunity for these dangerous 
vagaries. Subtle by nature, it is easily distorted; learned in 
name, it is widely affected by people of all classes. Many of 
those who pursue it fail to realize its most significant feature, 
its bearing on life. They are acquainted with its history as it 
lies on the pages of text-books, but they are not alert to the 
force of the science. They assimilate facts, without reflecting 
on the effect that the various systems of thought exercised on 
the morals and religion of the times during which they flourished. 
Yet, amusing as it may seem to some, both the morals and re- 
ligion of many an age were good or bad according to the 
epistemology or ontology in vogue. False systems of thought; 
false shreds of doctrine eventuated in corrupt morals. True, the 
initial difficulty may not have been intellectual. The leaders of 
thought may have been morally corrupt first, and then intellectu- 
ally foolish. It is otherwise, however, with their pupils and 
their pupils’ disciples. 

These came trusting to masters who set their intellects awry. 
Corruption followed. In view of this it is well to pause over 
certain phases of modern thought, both in philosophy and litera- 
ture. In philosophy the battle of to-day rages round the notion 
of truth bound up in universal ideas and the notion of being. 
These two notions are not understood: as a consequence modern 
philosophy is a farrago of pragmatism, Bergsonism, absolutism, 
“new realism,” “new physics,” spiritualistic monism, and so on. 
These constitute “Modern Thought” and they are in great part 
aberrations concerning one or other or both ideas mentioned 
above. Poincaré, Le Roy, Blondel, Bergson in France; Schiller, 
Joachim, Tyrrell and the Anglican Lilly in England; Papini and 
the futurist Mannetti in Italy; Simmel in Germany; Spittas and 
H6ffding of the north countries; James, Dewey, Moore, Boodin, 
Royce and a hundred others in the United States, all fashioners 
of current opinion, many of them voluminous writers, make an 
initial and great mistake concerning the notion of truth itself 
or some ramification thereof. Their ideas are found everywhere, 
even in cheap magazines and in “best sellers” like “The Inside 
of the Cup.” 

Most of these authors postulate on immanental tendencies, a 
shifty, restless, craving, sensitive impulse or appetite which some- 
how or other seeks for something to satisfy man’s whims and 
needs. This something is true inasmuch and as long as it matches 
these needs. Formal, logical truth is not an adequation of mind 
and object: formal, logical truth is not static, is not absolute: 
it is ever changing, ever relative; truth is not inherent in a 
judgment: it happens to the judgment. These are some of the 
vagaries of modernists concerning this all-important topic. Turn 
where we may in the literature produced by the so-called pro- 
gressive scholars and we shall find these errors. Theologians, 
scripturists, philosophers, novelists, magazine writers use them. 
Even Poincaré in his “New Physics” puts down the relativity 
of logical truth as a basis of modern physical science! 

Such a doctrine is, of course, utterly subversive of religion 
and morals and science. It makes truth shifty, whimsical, emo- 
tional, contradictory; anything you wish. The selfsame propo- 
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sition may be true to one man, false to another; true now for 
all, false again for all or some, and that, not because of a change 
in the formal object of the judgment, but on account of the 
uprising of a new whim or mood or need. Agnosticism or 
worse is the logical result of this. All truth, religious dogma 
included, becomes fluctuating, fallible, “limited, partial and pro- 
gressive not by true development, but by transformation, in 
which the old is disregarded for the new.” Is it any wonder 
that men are groping their way through life blindly; their hearts 
ahungered, talking the while of a dim consciousness of the ex- 
istence of some kind of a being or force for which they feel a 
longing. A false idea of the notion of truth has helped to put 
them where they are, in the desert of agnosticism or in the puddle 
of pantheism. The pragmatists, of course, are prime offenders 
here. They have popularized and spread the error. James has 
thrown round it pictorial and dramatic elements which make it 
charming to the eye and ear, and seductive enough to his intel- 
lect at least to induce him to give up “logic fairly, squarely, 
irrevocably,” and God too, and just take his moral holidays. 
But the pragmatists, and those allied to them, are not alone 
guilty in this matter. New realists like Prichard are propagating 
false notions of truth, so too are the Oxford absolutists, Joachim 
and Bradley, who persist in teaching that the correspondence 
between mind and object is so imperfect that the ultimate truth 
of any proposition may completely transform its original signif- 
cance. 

Surprising as it may seem, errors about this fundamental 
notion, truth, lead also to monism. Royce is perhaps our keenest 
and most popular spiritualistic monist. His whole system is 
built up on an analysis and discussion of our correspondence 
theory of logical truth. Truth, he declares, is a correspondence 
between mind and object. But correspondence between things 
supposes likeness of nature. The mind is spiritual; hence the 
object known is also spiritual. Correspondence supposes identity 
too, sameness. Hence, the mind knowing and the objects known, 
all things existent, constitute one spiritual substance. Behold 
the spiritualistic monism taught at Harvard evolved from an 
erroneous explanation of a very simple definition. These errors 
are not confined to text-books as such. They are found in all 
kinds of literature. They are in Mallock’s “Reconstruction of 
Belief,” Balfour's “The Foundation of Belief” and “Defence of 
Philosophic Doubt”; Tennyson’s “The Ancient Sage”; Van 
Dyke’s “The Gospel for an Age of Doubt”; Emerson’s “Tran- 
scendentalist”; Sabatier’s “La Vie Chretienne”; Goethe fairly 
immortalizes them, while Churchill spreads them broadcast 
throughout our country. 

False doctrine concerning the notion of being is equally as 
prevalent and harmful. The lamented Dr. Dwight, in his last 
book, says that pantheism, which is based on a false doctrine 
about the analogy of being, is the heresy of the age. There is 
some truth in this. Monism, whether in the form of pantheism 
or panpsychism or otherwise, is certainly a very common heresy. 
Many pragmatists are pantheists. Many Unitarians, like Dr. 
Eliot, are pantheists, so too are many other men who were once 
rigid Presbyterians or Congregationalists. In his “Heralds of 
Revolt” Canon Barry claims that in the case of the last two 
groups this is not surprising. The step from a divine pre-ordain- 
ing decree to a blind force of which man is part and parcel, is 
easy, he thinks. Be that as it may, monism is wide-spread in 
philosophic and miscellaneous literature. The farrago known 
as Bergsonism is pantheistic through and through. Therein 
Creator and creature are not distinct. God is “a continuity of 
shooting out”: His creatures are His parts shot out. Paulsen, 
too, a popular author in some of our high class schools, is panthe- 
istic. Haeckel, who has been popularized amongst English-speak- 
ing folk by McCabe; Carus of Chicago, and a thousand others 
are openly monistic. Miscellaneous literature is no better off: 
essayist and poet are infected with the heresy. Nowadays we 





hear much about the new religiosity of French poetry. The 
new religiosity is in great part pantheism in the form of emotion- 
al, sentimental effusions about the unknown and invisible, who, 
as it appears, is to absorb the poet. De Noailles, Romain, the 
disciple of Verhaeren, write thus, so too do de Régnier, Mendeés, 
Elskamps, Cocteau, Larguier, Porché, Bonnard, Magre, all 
circling round Bergson. 

That our own miscellaneous literature is a bit better than the 
French in. this latter regard is due not so much to greater ortho- 
doxy on the part of English writers as to a certain reserve of 
character and lack of skill in popularizing fanciful ideas. The 
French are quite different in this regard. They are only too 
willing to lay bare their moods and whims and aspirations: 
they are deft at phrasing them in exquisite prose and verse. 
The consequence is a host of books hiding poison beneath fair 
words, pleasant phrases and resonant sentences whose cadences 
ring in the ears long after the volume has been put aside. Let 
it not be supposed, however, that English literature is free from 
taint. That were folly. Modern thought has corrupted it, too, 
and will corrupt its readers unless they have a care. 

R. H. Tierney, s.j. 


REVIEWS 


Chaucer and His Times. By Grace E. Havow. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. $0.50. 

An unbroken tradition for five centuries has placed Chaucer 
among the foremost of English poets. Novices in literature 
constantly wonder why. They read his lyrics and find them 
dull; they read his tales and find them slow. And if they 
have learned not to judge a fourteenth-century poet by 
modern rapid-transit standards, they still ask how so lofty 
a seat can be accorded one who has in him so little of the 
rhapsodist or word-painter—who rambles leisurely through 
the highways and byways of a pleasant story without a 
single distinct shock to the imagination or sensation of the 
reader. Such students need to be furnished with a key to 
unlock the treasures of Chaucer. They must be told plainly 
what they will discover here and nowhere else, if they open 
their eyes, and they need this vastly. more than they need 
the researches of the scholar into the sources of Chaucer and 
his influence. 

Now to some extent they will get possession of this key 
in “Chaucer and His Times.” After a sketch of the poet's 
life and works, there follow chapters on his “character-draw- 
ing,” his “humor,” his “descriptive power,” his “view of 
men and things,” and perhaps the most useful of all, a chapter 
on Chaucer's “treatment of his sources,’ in which Miss 
Hadow brings out the greatness of this poet successfully 
enough by demonstrating how he has risen above those he 
imitated. 

It is clearly impossible to analyze the whole power of any 
poet; but one is surprised that, in the present volume, no 
attention is paid to his versification and diction. No poet 
has surpassed Chaucer in the ease and flexibility of his nar- 
rative verse. This needs to be set forth and illustrated more 
than any other quality this poet possessed, yet not a word 
is devoted to the subject by Miss Hadow. Besides this omis- 
sion, there are a few singular inaccuracies of statement that 
seem to originate in an incautious use of language rather than 
in any more serious fault. These we can easily overlook. 
But one point we must pause upon. 

It is almost amusing to find how irresistible is the tempta- 
tion to have a fling at the Catholic Church. One might fancy 
thatthe theme had become a little threadbare, a little out of 
style, a little bourgeois among persons of culture. Miss 
Hadow does not indeed indulge in loud abuse, but apparently 
she would have felt a sense of incompleteness in her book 
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if she had not told us how “terribly corrupt” the Church was, 
and the friars “had fallen from their noble ideals.” In 
testimony whereof she invokes, if you please, the name of 
John Wyclif, who sacrificed his faith to indulge his spite, and 
to his death earned his livelihood by administering sacra- 


how 


ments that he repudiated. 
two, then, if he is in 
he will find the book 
to read Chaucer 
“for the mere pleasure o’'t,” he will find it comforting to his 


Let the reader pardon this page or 


quest of an appreciation of Chaucer; 


useful for his purposes, and, if he be one 


feelings and ripe with pleasant passages from his poet. 


Fr. me. C. 


The Life of the Servant of God, Gemma Galgani, an Italian 


Maiden of Lucca. By her Spiritual Director, Father Ger- 
MANUS of St. Sranistaus, Passionist. Translated by Rev. A. 
M. O’Suttivan, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.80. 


That 


reflection of more than one reader of the life of this re- 


we are living in a wonderful age will doubtless be 
the 
markable child of grace. It has grown to be a commonplace 
many that the world 
pagan, whilst, on the other hand, there are so many wonder- 
ful manifestations of the presence of the Holy Spirit in our 
that we not 
point to the present epoch as.one of the later ages of faith. 
grace is not confined to the 
meant to be the brightest 
ornament of the domestic hearth. And indeed there is per- 
haps nothing in the annals of sanctity—we speak with all due 
submission to the judgment of the Church—comparable to 
the marvels of grace shown forth in this wonderful maiden 
whose short life did not pass beyond the limits of the most 
ordinary duties of a household. Ecstatic prayer, the stigmata, 
daily converse with her Lord face to face, all but hourly 
visits from her guardian angel, the gift of prophecy: these 


with serious observers is becoming 


modern world wonder if future historians will 
And this special outpouring of 


cloister. Gemma Galgani was 


and other such wonders crowd the pages of her life. 
Nevertheless, we should be sorry if the interest of readers 
of her biography were confined to these extraordinary gifts, 
which are not of the essence of holiness, though by the 
bounty they are concumitants. One 
of the greatest marvels of her life was a combination of sim- 
plicity and humility which made her docile as an infant and 
imparted to her an outward bearing that gave no intimation 


divine sometimes its 


of the wonders of her interior life 

It is not by any means a difficult thing to convince a modern 
psychologist that such extraordinary things have happened to 
persons like Gemma Galgani, but he has his explanation pat, 
the events are robbed of their supernatural char- 
acter. Suggestion, hysteria and hypnotism stand as ready 
servants to the man of science to explain all such phenomena 
by some form of natural causation—yes, and to reproduce not 
a few of sut to have met 
this emergency as it has met so many others. In an age in 
which exact evidence counts for so much, it has been brought 
about, at Lucca and that striking 
supernatural events should abound and that the evidence for 


whereby 


them. Providence would seem 


at Lourdes, elsewhere, 
them should set them upon a plane far beyond the reach of 


M. P. H. 


the pseudo-science of the day. 


Juvenile Courts and Probation. By Bernarp FLEXNER and 
Rocer Batpwin. New York: The Century Co. $1.25. 

That this book of 308 pages can find room for but fifteen 
lines in which to discuss the value of religion in the life of 
neglected and delinquent children, sufficiently indicates its 


value to the Catholic social worker. 


While the question of the religious influences surround- 
ing the child must always be given full consideration and 


most cases of neglect and delinquency would not natur- 
ally suggest this basis of assignment. . Certainly 
it is a mistake to sacrifice to the religious basis of as- 
signment certain fundamental distinctions in assignment 
on a basis of sex, color, maturity, and the character of 
children. 

These last lines are not very clear. But they seem to mean 
that in certain instances religion had better be left out of the 
life of the child, delinquent or neglected. This, of course, is 
a position which no Catholic can admit. Religion must 
always be the first consideration. All else is secondary. 

A particularly objectionable feature of the book is its 
theory that environment alone is the cause of delinquency 
among children: 

As opposed to the principle that children are to be 
treated and punished as adults for violations of law, it 
[the Juvenile Court] undertakes to apply to the delin- 
quent child the same procedure it would apply to the 
neglected child. Under this theory, the court becomes a 
concrete expression of the State’s obligation to the child; 

a recognition that the child is in court as the result of 

conditions not of his own making, and that he has a valid 

claim against the State and is to be saved to it, not pun- 
ished by it. 


Certainly the child is neither to be treated nor punished 
like an adult for the violations of law. The adult criminal is 
frequently quite beyond social redemption. All that can be 
done is to put him where he can not interfere with society. 
But the delinquent child new to crime may yet become a 
valuable asset to society. Hence as far as possible his 
punishment should be remedial, not merely penal. Yet when 
all is said, it remains true that there is such a thing as sin 
even among children—particularly when, with the authors 
of this book, we understand by “children” individuals of six- 
teen and seventeen years of age. Catholics should not allow 
this truth to be obscured by the mass of sentimentality which 
unfortunately has attached itself to so many praiseworthy 
movements for the betterment of the neglected and delin- 
quent child. P. L. B. 
Latin Songs with Music. Edited by CAtvin S. Brown. 
New York G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

One of the fundamental errors of modernism, pointed out 
very ably by Father Bampton, S.J., is to class certain his- 
torical statements or facts as purely symbolical. This process 
appears to have been reversed by the editor of “Latin Songs 
with Music,’ for he makes the symbolical or imaginative— 
for the symbolical eventually comes to be that which exists 
in the realm of the imagination—to stand for the actual fact. 
In other words, Mr. Calvin S. Brown calls his book a “repre- 
sentative Latin song-book.” Now it is obvious for a thing 
to be representative it must represent something; it can not 
represent itself, nor, in the case under consideration, can it 
be said to represent the language in which it is written. 

In point of fact, there is no real analogy between the 
carmina of Catullus and Horace (with which the book be- 
gins), and the later popular Latin songs of the early and 
medieval periods, of which Mr. Brown gives us a 
In the case of the classical carmina the prosodical 
secured by strict adherence to a system of 
metrical feet. The beauty of this Latin verse was apparent 
only to the educated classes; it was, in the sense of its 
exclusiveness, aristocratic, and the cultured pastime of the 
efficient few. On the other hand, the popular Latin songs of 
a later period were of an entirely different character. They 
were democratic, their rhythm was altogether a matter of 
verbal accents: they were understood “of the common peo- 
ple,” were often vulgar, and not infrequently profane. Never- 
theless, they pleased the popular taste, which was delightfully 


late 
sprinkling. 


balance was 





attention by probation officers, the problems involved in 


indifferent to synalapha or syneresis. The only analogy 
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therefore, is to be found in the collection of the Latin songs 
of the English Public Schools, founded apparently on classical 
models, with which Mr. Brown closes his book. 

The researches of the Benedictines of Solesmes, the publi- 
cations of the English Plainsong and Medieval Music Society, 
and, above all, the contributions of the many folk song so- 
cieties, have placed the subject of popular Latin songs on an 
entirely new footing; and so this collection which ranges 
from Catullus to Cowper, from Horace to William Ewart 
Gladstone, can hardly be said to bear the impress of a critical 
discrimination. However felicitous the selection may be, 
there is somehow a lack of appreciation in the grouping of 
the various numbers. A convivial song of the thirteenth 
cenfury, when conviviality was extremely frank and unaf- 
fected, is scarcely a fitting prelude to the Dies Irae, while a 
profane parody upon the hymn Verbum bonum et suave, sitting 
cheek by jowl with: Miserere mei Deus qui dixisti: nolo mortem 
peccatoris, sed ut convertatur et vivat, moves the reader to won- 
der what the term “representative” may connote. 

With regard to the musical portion of this book, it may be 
said that in places a high degree of excellence is attained, 
notably where classical pieces have been treated with musical 
settings in the classical style. However, when Barnby wrote 
tunes for Anglican hymns he could hardly have expected to 
foresee the melody for “Lord of our life, and God of our sal- 
vation” sung with Sappho’s: Phainetai moi kenos isos theoisin! 
Catholics too, will appreciate the joke when they hear Father 
Fleming’s tune, written for /ste Confessor, used as a musical 
integument for: O Venus, regina Cnidi Paphique. The Dies 
Irae, sung around the happy fireside to its own proper 
melody, might perhaps sound a trifle more jocund than when 
sung to Dyke’s setting taken from “Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” which somehow or other lacks an air of good com- 
radeship. The following charming trifle of popular Latin 
poetry, an astonishing product of the early Victorian age, is 
one of the few oases in this “representative” desert: 

Horner lacculo sedet in angulo, 

V orans, ceu serias ageret ferias, 
Crustum dulce et amabile: 

Inquit et unum extrahens prunum: 
“Horner, quam fueris nobile pueris 
Exemplar imitabile!” 


The prunum extractum is offered for the delectation and edi- 
fication of the reader. H. C. W. 


Les Catholiques en face de la Démocratie et du Droit com- 
mun, Par Gaston Portais. Paris: J. de Gigord. 3 Fr. 

Among the facts, which during the twentieth century solicit 
public attention, two seem to the author worthy of a special 
study. Firstly, the continuous progress of the democratic 
movement, which is gradually making its way through the 
different countries of ancient Europe, not excluding Russia 
and Turkey, and which has now reached the Far East. 
Secondly, the brutal rupture of the Concordat of 1801, a 
separation which has completely modified the relation 
between Church and State in France. What stand ought 
Catholics to take in presence of clamoring democracy? What 
line of action ought they to follow? These problems are well 
discussed by the author and solid principles are driven home. 
Then follow some subsidiary questions, called for by the sub- 
jects: Democracy according to Mr. Charles Maurras, the 
Church and absolution, Suarez and the origin of political 
power, true and false democracy according to Abbé F. Dubois. 
A work of this kind does not concern merely the Catholics 
of France, or the Catholics of modern Europe. Similar prob- 
lems may arise and do arise in the United States. If the 
Catholic Church in America does not guide and control the 
working classes who belong to the true fold of Christ, if 





Catholic men of action do not labor for the social and moral 
well-being of the working people, other leaders will come 
forward and do so. J. J. O. 


Religious Confessions and Confessants. With a Chapter on 
the History of Introspection. By ANNA RosBeson Burr. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. $2.50. 

After a careful reading of this book we do not see what 
purpose the work will serve except to make confusion worse 
confounded. It is clever and elaborate, but it throws no 
light upon the main theme and will doubtless prove a pitfall 
to unwary readers. The writer’s point of view is that of the 
most independent of rationalists. Seated in the library of 
the late Dr. Henry C. Lea, she seeks an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the nature and the value of personal religion? 
Thrusting aside dogma, creed and ritual as disturbing ele- 
ments in the inquiry, and accepting without question the 
crudities of evolutionary theories and of modern psychology 
and anthropology, she endeavors to get at the kernel of re- 
ligion by a process of induction which is anything but uni- 
versal in its range, confined as it strangely is to the excep- 
tional experiences of those who have left in writing ‘ 
fessions” of their interior feelings, especially of those who 


‘con- 


have endured the throes of “conversion,” or have had visions 
or ecstasies. 

Confronted with the objection that there are manifestations 
of personal religion other than the exceptional ones to which 
she confines her attention, she contents herself with replying 
that if there be two distinct categories of religious feeling 
there should be two distinct nomenclatures, and thus leaves 
her readers still asking themselves the question, What is the 
nature and the value of the thing called personal religion? 
The writer herself does not pretend to give a definite answer 


M. P. H. 


to the question. 

Die Selbstoffenbarung Jesu bei Math. ii, 27; (Lk. x, 22). 
Eine kritisch-exegetische untersuchung. By Dr. HeEtnrIcH 
SCHUMACHER. Freiburg-im-Breisgau: Herder. 

The author is New Testament Professor in the Catholic Uni- 
versity. His Biblical studies were made under the direction of 
Father Fonck, S.J., first in Innsbruck and thereafter in the 
Biblical Institute of Rome. The present work is a contribution 
to the recently begun Freiburger Theologische Studien. This 
publication of the Breisgau University of Freiburg must be dis- 
tinguished from the Freiburger Theologische Studien of the 
Swiss University of the same name. Dr. Schumacher bids fair 
to do honor not only to the Biblical Institute which sends him 
forth full fledged but also to the Catholic University which re- 
ceives him, not only to the land of his birth but to that of his 
adoption. Both Catholic and Protestant reviews have welcomed 
his first study as of great worth and still greater promise. 

The issue of this monograph is the consciousness Jesus had 
of Himself and the extent of His revelation to us of the content 
of this consciousness. What did Jesus think of Himself? How 
much of this thought did He reveal to us in His words? Har- 
nack and Loisy have attacked traditional ideas, endeavored not 
only to explain the supernatural elements of Christianity as 
results of the evolution of the Christian consciousness in the 
first age of the Church,—from A. p. 30-62, according to Harnack, 
—but even to push this fancied evolution back to the lifetime of 
He was influenced by His experiences, forsooth, 
The consciousness of Jesus 


Jesus Himself. 
just as Paul is said to have been. 
was aroused and evolved by the various circumstances of His 
life before death; and His revelation of Himself to His fol- 
lowers had gradual stages corresponding to the various stages 
of this evolution of His consciousness. 
One of the texts most in 
phemous modernistic theory is that of Math. ii, 


defence of this blas- 
“No man 


resorted to 


a 
27. 
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knoweth the Son save the Father; neither doth any man know 
the Father save the Son and he to whom it shall please the Son 
to reveal Him.” This text Dr. Schumacher devotes his energy 
and 225 pages properly to interpret. His work is excellent. The 
textual criticism is decisive. With a comprehensive grasp of the 
entire literature of his subject, he grapples fairly and squarely 
with the various antagonists. The results of his study make 
the passage textually certain; and the revelation one of the 
most meaningful in the synoptic tradition. W. F. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


In his new book, “Pour préparer l'avenir” (Montréal, Im- 
primerie du Messager), Father S. Bellavance, S.J., tells of the 
dangers that are threatening Catholicism in Canada to-day, 
and the nature of the l’Association Catholique de la Jeunesse 
Canadienne-Francaise, which was organized ten years ago 
by the Jesuits in Canada to battle for Church and Country 
against these dangers. In a ringing, martial tone he urges 
the need to-day of the “fighting Catholic,” and in particular 
makes a glowing appeal to the priest to join in this work 
of finding the youths of promise, youths above all of great 
zeal, and of forming them into leaders to give right direc- 
tion and force to Catholic action. These are the very men 
energy and influence will break into rebellion 
against the “servitude of religion,” unless they find in their 
religion an outlet for their natural ardor of disposition. To 
such men devotion to a cause is imperative, and the only 
cause which can bring them true satisfaction is the cause of 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. If conviction 
and sincerity, together with a great occasion, mean anything, 
this book should certainly achieve its purpose, pour préparer 


whose out 


l'avenir. 

The last years of the Moslem rule in Sicily and its down- 
fall brought about by the valiant Northmen are the subjects 
of “L’Isola Aegli Erniri” (Civilta Cattolica Press, Rome), 
a novel by Father Mario Barbera, S.J. The characters por- 
trayed, many of them historical personages, are redolent of 
the spirit of those days. Christian faith and chivalry are con- 
trasted with the fanaticism and moral depravity of the 
Mahometans. Roger, the Northmen’s leader, and Judith, his 
and courageous wife, are well-drawn characters; Sar- 
lon, Roger’s nephew, the staunchest of the Northmen, 
the type of a blending of strength and childlike simplicity 
not uncommon in those times. Flora, a Sicilian patrician, 
who favors the conquerors’ cause and proves to be of great 
help to them, is at once an artist, a soldier and a consummate 
diplomat, while Julia and Eugenia, Flora’s sisters, and Zeinab, 
a converted daughter of a Mahometan leader, figure promi- 
nently in the narrative. Father Barbera’s well-written story 
will hold to the end the attention of his readers. 


young 


is 


“The Catholic Church won't flatter, however dead 
may be,” remarks John Ayscough in the Ave Maria. 
forming her children’s obsequies she does not take heaven 
for granted, but recognizes a probability of the dead’s need 


for help and asks the living to join her in giving it. 


The “Dies Ire” is almost terrible. There is no mincing 
of matters in it: it is simply an inexorable presentment 
of the certainty and reality of judgment. There is no 
smug complacency in it, as in the Protestant funeral 
hymns, that seem to take it for granted that every dead 
person has lived in such a fashion that sleep and rest are 
all that remain for the tired soul. The facts may be very 


you 
In per- 


different, so the “Dies Ire” does not blink them: it 
insists on the inevitable outcome of fact—not brutally, 
but with an honesty that dares not palter with mere sen- 


| 


a revelation, full of pictures that are as clear as a cloud- 
less moon in a cold sky; not one, however, like the moon, 
but a whole sequence of pictures. There is no knock- 


kneed attempt to represent Omniscient Justice as blind; 
but, lest the picture itself should blind us who look, it 
turns our eyes to Omnipotent Mercy walking on earth 
up the steep hill from Bethlehem to Calvary. 

How different, therefore, is a requiem Mass from a 
“memorial service”! The one is chiefly meant to assist the 


dead. The other is exclusively intended to soothe the living. 


Dienste der Himmelskonigin. Vortrage und Skizzen 
Marianische Kongregationen, gesammelt von Peter 
Sinthern, S.J. (Herder, $1.10), is a valuable book. With a 
general revival of sodalities everywhere, the work and 
-responsibility of the director is constantly growing and he 
will welcome this gold mine of material on the history, object 
and ideals of sodalities and the duties of sodalists. The forty 
sermons, instructions and sketches, by different authors and 
for different classes of sodalists, are a reprint from the 
Praesides Correspondenz, a quarterly publication for directors 
of sodalities. Differing in style and excellence they are all 
characterized by zeal and enthusiasm for the cause. The col- 
lection will be continued by a series of hitherto unpublished 
sermons. 


“Im 
fur 


Dr. Scannel’s Irish maid, “Little Nellie of Holy God,” the 
child of the Blessed Sacrament, is now presented to the 
public in the modest but elegant dress of a Spanish senorita. 
The short sketch of her life has been translated into Castilian 
by an anonymous interpreter, from a German translation of 
Father Hildebrand Bihlmeyer, O.S.B. These few pages 
breathe unction, purity and holiness. Spaniards, ever noted 
for their devotion to the Blessed Sacrament, will read them 
with delight. Little Nellie, “Elenita de Dios Santo,” (Herder, 
$0.25), has been introduced to the reader in a few sympathetic 
pages by Father E. Ugarte de Ercilla, S.J. With exquisite 
taste and feeling, he sums up the wonders of the life of the 
little cripple, who scarcely more than a baby four years old, 
longed to be united to her Sacramental God, and many times 
before her death was allowed to receive Him in her innocent 
heart. 


All Catholics should be sodalists. “Practical Questions on the 
Sodality,” a booklet recently published by the Loyola Uni- 
versity Press, 1076 West 12th Street, Chicago, Ill. ($0.05), 
presents a good array of reasons to confirm the wisdom and 
utility of this bit of advice. Rev. James A. Dowling, S.J., 
director of the Young Men’s Sodality of the Holy Family 
Church, Chicago, and a veteran in sodality work for young 
and old, is the author. His aim is to explain briefly such 
points as may give the reader an idea of the nature of the 
sedality, of its requirements, its activities, its benefits and 
such other topics as may interest him, and may perhaps in- 
dvce him to make further investigations. 


“The Period of Discovery” by Joseph V. McKee, M.A., of 
Fordham University, and Louise S. Roemer, of the New York 
City Public Schools, is the first of a series of “American His- 
torical Readers” the Century Co. is publishing. Sixteen short 
chapters simply and vividly describe the adventures of the early 
explorers of this continent, beginning with Eric’s supposed 
voyage in 1000 and ending with Hudson’s in 1609. Following 
each reading are some verses which are not always poetry. 
Pictures abound, and “Part II” tells Joseph; a Russian immigrant 
boy, how to get on in America. Books of this kind are doubt- 
less of value, nowadays, in our overcrowded schools, but as a 





It is the most wonderful poem—a vision, almost 


timent. 


rule readers should be filled with literary masterpieces. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Benziger Bros., New York: 
Einsiedler Kalender fiir das Jahr 1915. $0.25; Marien-Kalender 1915. 
$0.25; A Challenge to the Time Spirit. By Thomas J. Gerrard. $1.25. 


Devin-Adair Ce., New York: 
The Democratic Rhine-Maid. By Franklin Kent Gifford. $1.25; The 
Woodneys, An American Family. By J. Breckinridge Ellis. $1.00; The 
Passing of the Fourteen. By ) i Strong. $1.25. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
The Catholic Library. Vol. 12. Lourdes. By Mgr. Benson; Vol. 13. 
The Question of Miracles By Rev. G. H. Joyce, S.J. $0.30; Outlines 
of the World’s Literature. By Harold Binns. $2.25; St. Richard, Bishop 
of Chichester. By S. M. R. Capes. $1.50. 

St. Joseph’s College, Callicoon, N. Y.: 
St. Anthony’s Almanac for 1915. $0.25. 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons, New York: 
The Education of Character. By M. S. Gillet, O.P. $0.80; Life of St. 
Angela. $0.10. 

John Lane Co., New York: 
Blast, A Review of the Great English Vortex. Edited by Wyndham 
Lewis. No. 1. 

Lengmans, Green & Co., New York: 
The Priest and Social Action. Westminster Library Series. By Charles 
Plater, S.J. $1.20; Index to the Works of John Henry, Cardinal New- 
man. By Joseph Rickaby, S.J. $1.75; The magties Colleges and Con- 
vents in the Catholic Low Countries. 1558-1795. By Peter Guilday. $2.75. 


Fr. Pustet & Co., New York : 


Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius for general use. $1.00. 


EDUCATION 
Open Letter on the National University 


Mr. Duranp W. SPRINGER, 
Secretary N. E. Association, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sir:—In a copy of the N. E. A. Bulletin of April, 1914, 
which reached me recently, I read what seems to be an invi- 
tation to the public to contribute its views on the desira- 
bility inter alia of having the United States Government stand 
patron for a National University at Washington, the capital of 
the nation. 

In accordance with the invitation, I offer you my views on 
the above proposition. I maintain that as regards the higher 
domains of arts and science the Government should withhold 
interference. 

Our representatives at Washington have been chosen 
mainly to oversee, promote and guard the nation’s interests 
in things material, things temporal, things earthly,.and no 
more. Our said representatives were not chosen, mainly at 
least, to act in any other field of human energy, or industry, 
of genius. Such procedure would be almost ultra vires. Their 
best efforts so far have been displayed in working for the 
material peace, comfort and prosperity of the whole people. 
Beyond this they run the risk of “faddism.” In the higher 
realms of art and of religion, the Government is positively 
enjoined from entering, save to secure the same measure of 
freedom and liberty to all its subjects. The Government 
must not meddle with conscience or its allied powers. More- 
over, these very same higher realms of art, religion, phil- 
osophy, science, are inseparably interconnected, essentially 
interdependent, so that the good or evil which befalls one, 
affects all the others. Pedagogy, the science of training the 
faculties of the soul, aims at the perfect development of the 
human soul in all its energies, static and dynamic, in order 
to fulfill the laws of the Creator, whether such laws were im- 
parted to the soul through natural or divinely revealed media. 
That is pedagogy at its highest. 

I maintain, therefore, that the end, goal, purpose, or what- 
ever you choose to term it, of a university, whether “Na- 
tional” or not, is, among other things, to teach all sciences, 
all arts, in their correlation with religion and God, since only 
on these basic truths of religion and God can stand the wel- 
fare, comfort and peace of a people. I may ask, then, Are 
such views held by the promoters of this, the National Uni- 








versity, which, by the way, will have to be financed by us? 

As a matter of fact, are not the present universities of the 
United States at “sixes and sevens,” as one may style it, on 
pretty much all questions that refer to higher art and science— 
to philosophy, psychology, ethics, jurisprudence, physics, and 
even pedagogy itself? Wherein is there any agreement 
among them? 

This National University, what is it designed to stand for? 
Amidst-such a multitude of rival and utterly antagonistic 
upholders of contradictory theories and systems, this Univer- 
sity must perforce take one or the other of three paths in 
working out its beneficent-looking scheme: (1) Follow in 
principle the existing courses of the universities now in actual 
existence; (2) select one or another of the programs already 
in vogue; (3) follow none of them. 

But what is to be its program? “Research work” only, 
you say. But is not this term rather indefinite? Research 
work in what? In ethics? In religion? In art? What kind 
of research work do you mean? Again I gather from your 
circular that the management of this National University is 
to be in the hands of the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and twelve other trustees to be appointed by the 
President. These thirteen trustees then are to create the Na- 
tional University, decide on its program, and so on. But 
these thirteen trustees will all have been created by one man, 
who, no matter what his ability, his scholarship, his trust- 
worthiness, will yet be empowered alone to determine the 
character of the highest institution of learning that it is in 
the power of man to establish, an institution that will set the 
gauge for all other schools, for all institutions of philosophy 
and law, of religion and art, for schools of esthetics, of 
poetry, drama, and the almost countless schools of the many 
conflicting “ics” and “ologies” of the day. The President of 
the United States, mark you, is herein to be the final judge 
of the qualifications of these head teachers of the whole 
United States. No one can gainsay his decision in his ap- 
pointments; he may appoint men on his sole personal re- 
sponsibility; whatever he be, whether he, himself, be scholar 
or not, believer in God or agnostic, he may lay down in- 
directly, through his thirteen appointees, the supreme canons 
of right and wrong, the final character of truth and falsity 
to be taught in this National University, and as model for 
all inhabitants of the United States, scholars or otherwise. 
The dictates of the University will be unquestioned. But is 
not this despotism of the human intellect? Is not this in- 
vesting of a body of men with such absolutely autocratic 
powers, really a menace to our civilization? Your circular 
mentions no safeguards, whatever, against possible invasion 
of our intellectual liberties. Our schools would no longer 
be, as they really are, free schools in the full sense of the 
word, but merely so many automata at the beck and nod of 
this “Council of Thirteen” whose power could be stretched to 
meet emergencies. 

You ask my opinion as to the “desirability” of such a Na- 
tional University? I answer that as I never have been, nor 
expect to be, a beneficiary of a similar establishment, I can 
only speak from my acquaintanceship with facts as recorded 
in history, wherein it will be noted that all forms of tyranny of 
the human intellect have drifted ultimately into utter loss of 
human and political and scientific liberty. Or, must I say 


more plainly, that this scheme of a National University to. 


be controlled, at least in its genesis, by one man, a body, 
which is to act as supreme arbiter of our intellectual energies, 
to rule without conditions or safeguards of any kind against 
abuse of power, is utterly repellent to me, and to a large 
number of my fellow-citizens. 

Tuomas C. MIDDLETON, 0.S.A, 
Villanova College, Pa. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Central Verein Convention 


The fifty-ninth annual convention of the German Roman 
Catholic Central Verein, the national federation of German 
Catholic Societies, recently held in the city of Pittsburgh, 
was, as have been so many of the meetings of that organiza- 
tion in the past, a splendid manifestation of the living 
doctrine of faith and work, an open profession of belief in 
religion and of respect for it, a confession of supreme con- 
fidence of its practical value in social work. The sermon of 
Bishop Schrembs in the Pontifical Mass of the opening day, 
calling for positive, constructive action in religious and 
social matters, served as the keynote to the work of the con- 
vention Thoreughness and earnestness of purpose were 
From the Thursday 
preceding the convention, the various committees had been 


characteristic of all its deliberations. 


at work and the seriousness and systematic dispatch with 
which they carried out their duties were reflected in the 
actions of the general body itself. 

In accordance with the practices and traditions of the 
organization, activities in the field of social endeavor received 
lengthy consideration. Emphasis was placed upon the need 
for vigorous social action, reenforced and rendered intelligent 
by social study. One of the most important features of the 
convention, reflecting its spirit in an especial way, was the 
joint session of the legislative committees which have been 
maintained by the various State Leagues for the purpose of 
defending Catholic interests and of encouraging needed 
social legislation. The convention, at the request of this 
assembly, decided to make it a permanent establishment, the 
State legislative committee coming together at the Central 
Verein conventions each year and in the interim exchanging 
information through the medium of the Central Bureau, thus 
tending to render their work uniform. 

The interest manifested by the women in the various meet- 
ings for them was particularly worthy of note. A great 
number attended their mass meeting on Tuesday night, and 
by their applause and close attention evidenced their sym- 
pathy and appreciation for the necessity of activity in their 
field. The carrying on of social work, in as far as women are 
concerned, particularly the practice of charity, is the basis 
of the work outlined by their section, the “Frauenbund.” 
Agitation is to be conducted during the coming year for the 
purpose of perfecting organization in the various States and 
local communities. 

Considerable progress during the past year and the adop- 
tion of a concise, practical working program for the future 
were reported by the junior section, the Gonzaga Union. Six 
States have formed young men’s divisions and a number of 
others, through indirectly attached societies, had representa- 
tives present. The same spirit that animates the senior body 
was to be found in this junior section. Its program offers 
xcellent suggestions for religious and social work and, by 
the clear and concise manner in which it is phrased, im- 
mediately suggests action. Such practices as the teaching of 
little children in catechism classes, the instruction of immi- 
grants in English and citizenship, organized activity for the 
enforcement of labor laws, annual retreats and frequent com- 
munion were incorporated in this program. 

The presence of the Apostolic Delegate lent authoritative 
sanction to the proceedings of the convention. Mgr. Bon- 
zano was the celebrant of the opening Mass and addressed 
the delegates at the first busimess session. He warmly com- 
mended the work of the Central Verein and strongly advised 
the young men to eater into its activities through the oppor- 
tunity now offered to them in the junior section, and to 
practise the Germanic virtues of honesty, truthfulness and 





economy. Bishop Busch, of Lead, South Dakota, who has 
been engaged in a fight for Sunday observance in his see city 
in the Black Hills, attended every session of each division of 
the Central Verein and all of the mass meetings, to show his 
appreciation, as he said, for the great assistance which that 
body had given him in this matter by sending a special repre- 
sentative to the hearings which were recently held by the 
United States Commission on Industrial Relations in Lead 
and by giving publicity through the Catholic press to his 
statement of the case. The element of patriotism was 
especially emphasized by Bishops Tihen and Canevin in their 
addresses at the mass meeting of the opening day. 

The convention, in its resolutions, strongly condemned the 
policy of the present régime in Mexico toward the Church 
and expressed its sympathy with the Irish people in their 
struggle for Home Rule. 

The serious and earnest work in which the Central Verein 
is engaged and its insistence upon the adherence to Catholic 
principles and the putting of those principles into practice in 
the affairs of everyday life is an encouraging phenomenon at 
a time when so many Christian people and even ‘large num- 
bers of those professing the Catholic Faith have’ surrendered 
themselves to the neo-pagan standards and practices which 
are dominant at the present day. Louis BUDENz, 

Central Bureau of the Central Verein. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


The Rev. Clayfield Stephens, Vicar of Christ Church, Harrow- 
road, Paddington, emerges triumphant from an action brought 
against him for pecuniary damages by Miss Alice Hancock of 
Maida Vale. Miss Hancock, it would seem, had been excluded 
from the Parish Church, because she always sang the Responses 
“in a Protestant tone of voice,” and during the Sermon was 
wont to “develop a prodigious cough, almost like a fog-horn.” 
One does not blame Mr. Stephens for doting upon the absé@ice 
of the lady of Maida Vale, but he probably went too far, when 
to bar Miss Alice from the house of peace, he detailed “a care- 
taker, an ex-policeman, a meat-man, and a prize-fighter.” On 
another occasion, however, a verger, single-handed and alone, 
attempted to enforce Miss Hancock’s excommunication. The 
result is thus told by the Guardian: “She snatched his umbrella 
and broke it. She then struck him on the arm and ear, and 
knocked his hat into the road.” Obviously the age of excom- 
munication has passed. But one wonders what objection Mr. 
Stephens could urge against “a Protestant tone of voice.” 


Under the direction of the Central-Verein, a social study 
course will be offered at the Western Catholic Chautauqua, 
Spring Bank, Wisconsin, from August 24 to August 28. Rev. 
W. J. Engelen, S.J., of St. John’s College, Toledo, Ohio, will 
speak on each of these days on “Feudalism, Capitalism and 
Solidarism.” Rev. Dr. Joseph Och, of Columbus, Ohio, will 
deliver a course of five lectures on “Social Politics.” In addi- 
tion to these ten lectures, there will be several evening lec- 
tures on “Syndicalism and Socialism,” by Frank J. Eble, M.A., 
of Toledo. Discussions, in which all present may join, will 
follow each of the lectures. 


“Don’t destroy your Catholic newspapers and magazines. 
If you don't care to bind them for future reference, give 
them to some friend, Catholic or non-Catholic, but prefer- 
ably the latter. You will thus extend the mission work of 
the Church.” This is the excellent counsel given by the Vincentian 
Fathers of Opelika, Alabama, who are organizing a move- 
ment to spread Catholic literature in the South. This section 
of the country is “dripping,” say the Vincentians, with the 
vilest of anti-Catholic publications. Their influence would 
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be largely counteracted by the diffusion of Catholic papers 
and magazines. It is to be hoped that this apostolic work of 
the Vincentians will receive the support which it richly de- 
serves. 


“Young Married Catholic Priest Desires Change,” is. the 
opening line of an advertisement that recently appeared in 
the Living Church. Wide-eyed conjecture naturally asks 


“why”? Can it be merely because he is “young”? Let him 
have patience then. A change'is sure to come. But perhaps 
it is being “married” that has grown tiresome? Credible 


enough, under the circumstances. If the advertiser called 
himself a wedded Protestant minister perhaps he would find 
the yoke lighter. But it is being a “Catholic,” belike, that is 
so tedious? Real Catholics, however, suffer little from ennui. 
Finally, if it is being a “priest” that is so wearisome, the 
advertiser may find comfort in the thought that most prob- 
ably he is not a priest at all. But now comes the sobering 
reflection: perhaps AMERICA is doing a cruel wrong to one 
whose only desire is not a change of life, but just a change 
of residence that will offer a wider field for his young, mar- 
ried, Catholic and priestly zeal. However, the advertisement 
is a little misleading. 

Of all the plans for the reunion of the Churches, one of the 
most astounding is that, which, according to the Boston 
Transcript, has been recently proposed “in a paper privately 
printed and distributed” by certain members of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. It is suggested that at all ordinations 
to the ministry, no matter by whom performed, a bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church be present, but whether 
High, Low, Broad, Ritualistic, or self-styled “Catholic,” is not 
stated. 

Those who believe that Episcopal ordination is necessary 
would thus contribute to provide such ordination to the 
ministers of the cooperating churches; while those who do 
not so believe will still have a ministry, which, though 
Episcopally ordained, will also be ordained in the way that 
they believe to be desirable. 

One wonders if this proposition is made seriously. Worse 
than this, these misguided persons actually think that this 
hybrid proceeding “will facilitate reunion with the Roman 
Church.” Have they never heard that, in the eyes of the 
Catholic Church, orders conferred by Anglican Bishops are 
quite as invalid as those given by any other Protestant 
clergymen? This din about orders, and the continual flaunt- 
ing of copes and mitres and mere ecclesiastical trappings, by 
our Ritualistic brethren is getting decidedly tiresome. A 
habit does not make a monk. One may be a validly ordained 
priest and a_ full-blown heretic. Thoroughly heretical 
Churches have had, and some perhaps still have, a validly 
consecrated hierarchy. Much time will be saved, when the 
workers for reunion grasp the fact that the only program 
of reunion to which the Catholic Church can subscribe, is 
one which requires that they purge themselves from heresy 
by submitting to the See of Peter. 

According .to press reports, even the Quakers are to join 
forces with the alliance of Protestant Churches which pro- 
pose to “Christianize” Mexico. The other churches of the 
league are the Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, Congrega- 
tional, and the Disciples of Christ. None of these churches 
would seem to appeal strongly to the average Mexican, but 
the thought of a Mexican Quaker is decidedly humorous. 
For some reason not disclosed, says the New York Tribune, 
the Episcopal Church is not included in this scheme. The 
Living Church supplies the reason, and it is that that Church 
of many names, the Protestant Episcopal Church in America, 
is already working in Mexico under the title of Ecclesia 





Catolica Mexicana, just as with the Chicago Italians it calls 
itself simply, Ecclesia Catolica. Apparently the Alliance be- 
lieves that with the unspeakable villain, Villa in power in 
Mexico, the spread of the Gospel will be greatly furthered. 
The amalgamation of these mission boards just now, says 
the New York Tribune, is believed to be very important in 
view of the probable turning oyer of the government of the 
Constitutionalists, many of whose leaders have declared 
themselves to be bitterly opposed to the Catholic Church. 


Yet Villa is not the only foundation stone of the new 
Evangelism in Mexico. According to the Boston Transcript. 
The plan is to pour a great deal of American mission 
money into Mexico within the next five years, if peace pre- 
vail, and to develop a university, with allied colleges, and 
medical and social missions on the most modern ideas. 

Hatred of Catholicity, secular education, and American 
Mission money, will make an excellent foundation for this 
new Church. But to call such a Church “Christian” fs sheer 
impudence. 

It is unfortunate that so much of the work in sociology 
done outside the Church is animated by a thoroughly un- 
Religion as a means of reformation seems 
Its place has been taken by 
and, at 


christian spirit. 
to be considered worthless. 
soap and water, and soulful talks on the “uplift”; 
times, by the instillation of pagan principles and practical 
instruction in certain methods which even the writers of 
decadent Rome recalled only in veiled terms. In a depart- 
ment headed “Social Science,” a Protestant weekly quotes 
the following paragraphs without note or comment: 

In the last two decades, according to Dr. J. H. Hurty, 
Secretary of the Indiana State Board of Health, insanity, 
crime, alcoholism, pauperism, and idiocy have increased in 
Indiana at an alarming rate. It costs the State nearly 
$3,000,000 annually to care for her delinquents and depend- 
ents and more than $1,000,000 for the insane alone. He pre- 
dicted that despite the State’s five big hospitals for the insane, 
the legislature would be required within the next two years 
to appropriate $1,000,000 for another hospital, as there are 
now 5,000 insane patients in the State, and the five hospitals 
are overcrowded. Dr. Hurty also said that within the last 
two decades the birth rate among the native Americans had 
decreased at an alarming rate among the more desirable 
classes. 

He said that education had not bettered the race to the ex- 
tent that was expected of it, and that the only remedy for 
the present deplorable race conditions is the prevention of 
intermarriages among the undesirables. 

The good people of Indiana will doubtless consider Dr. 
Hurty’s forecast as untruthfully pessimistic. But no one will 
be surprised to learn that education has not “bettered the 
race to the extent that was expected of it.” As a whole the 
American people are by this time fairly well acquainted with 
the limitations of the work done in the little red school- 
house. Nor is it surprising that Dr. Hurty finds the only 
salvation for the race in the prevention of marriages among 
“undesirables.” What is surprising, however, is to find his 
recommendation quoted, apparently with approval, by a 
Christian journal. Christianity brought into the lives of men 
will do far more for the elimination of social disorders than 
the “prevéntion of marriage among undesirables,” especially 
when it is left to pagan sociologists to define what is meant 
by “prevention of marriage” and “undesirables.” 

A study has just been made in certain “fashionable” Prot 
estant churches in New York, Boston and Philadelphia, of 
the summer attendance and the pay of the specially imported 
summer preachers. The published results are decidedly in- 
teresting. 

It is found that attendance depends almost wholly on the 
fame and drawing power—they are not the same—of the 
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Sunday preacher. There is no parochial loyalty or duty. 

People go where they believe they will get most. Why at- 

tendance should be better this season than last, nobody is 

able to answer, unless it is cooler weather. 

From this it would appear that two elements must combine 
to fill the “fashionable” church, cool weather and a good 
preacher. As to the stipends of these pulpit orators, the 
report Says: 

Foreign preachers in American pulpits get liberal pay for 
Sunday; American preachers in English pulpits get very 
small pay or none at all. New York pulpits, providing special 
preachers for summer visitors, pay most. The highest is $100 
per sermon, and if two sermons on one Sunday, $200. These 
sums are paid almost exclusively to English preachers. 
\merican preachers in the same pulpits usually receive $50 a 
sermon, rarely more. 

But, alas! despite the high cost of preaching, the collections 
are very poor. The number of unhallowed wretches who “re- 
main in the vestibules until the collection is taken up,” or 
who shamelessly “leave the Church just ahead of the collec- 
tion plate,” ig increasing. 

Churches in which collections average in winter, without 
appeals, $1,800 to $2,500 a service when regular worshipers 
are present, drop to $75 in summer, and that when, as is often 
the case, the summer congregation contains as many people 
as the winter one. In not one instance was a service dis- 
covered at which the collections anywhere near paid the cost 
of the service. Of course the difference is borne by people 
who support the church in question, but were not present. 


This is indeed very sad. But perhaps Congress can appoint 
or has appointed some kind of a Board to adjust the matter. 
Since these summer congregations are composed, for the most 
part, of out-of-town visitors, possibly the Interstate Tariff 
Commission may have some jurisdiction over these ecclesias- 
tical tax-dodgers. 

The pathologists have compiled a new dictionary in which 
the terms “furor” and “mania” are qualified with all sorts of 
adjectives to indicate the manifold states of mental aberration. 
Thus furor athleticus may be used to designate the frame of 
mind, alternating between exaltation and depression, common 
to many citizens in the exciting days of a series of games. 
This state is also quite noticeable in our large universities 
and their environs during the six weeks or so preceding 
Thanksgiving Day. But this is a harmless and in some 
respects a beneficient insanity. It furnishes the tired business 
man with interests other than those of the busy marts of 
trade. In our schools it deprives Satan of his opportunity 
of finding work for idle hands to do. And even if a person 
does not outgrow the malady in time, the attacks are usually 
of short duration, disappearing, in most cases, with the first 
touch of frost. 

\nother form of furor, however, seems to be growing. 
Persons who have not a great deal to do, most readily fall 
under its baneful influence. It may be called the furor 
reformaticus. Its symptoms are a desire to reform everybody 
and everything, saving only one’s self. The victims of this 
mental disturbance have of late been investigating penitenti- 

aries and institutions of correction, and, finding some things 
therein which need reforming, have concluded that reforma- 
tion can be had only by reforming these institutions out of 
existence. That there is fault enough, and to spare, to be 
found with our system of dealing with law-breakers, no one 
doubts. But resort to a guillotine is a drastic cure for a 
headache. It is true that prisons do not add to the beauty 
of the landscape. Beauty, however, must yield at times 
to utility or necessity, and the prison is both useful and 
necessary. It is necessary since it furnishes the immediate 
sanction which human law must have. The peaceful citizen 


who know no law but their own unruly passions. Society 
must recognize that right by removing from her pale, per- 
manently or for a time, those who will not obey the law. 

These very obvious reflections are suggested by the action 
of the governor of a southern State. who has announced that 
he intends to do away with the State’s prison. His position 
is that to deprive a man of liberty is to violate the “Golden 
Rule.” It is not easy to see how he will further the practice 
of the “Golden Rule” by turning loose a crowd of law- 
breakers, most of whom will probably spend the rest of 
their lives in violating the rights of whatever community 
they may happen to infest. He has already pardoned over 
1,200 convicts, and the remaining sixty will soon be released. 
Then the prison will be turned into a hospital. This plan 
has filled the victims of the furor reformaticus with much joy. 
Of course it is not at all likely that the governor will be al- 
lowed to carry his policy into effect; but if by any chance 
success should crown his efforts, the other State authorities 
will do well to see that the new hospital has a ward for the 
care of insane patients. That will be a necessity. 





A new society has been formed in Massachusetts which 
will appeal “to every man who has two dollars worth of red 
blood in him.” Since, however, even the anemic may be 
enrolled in this choice society on payment of two dollars, 
it would seem that the final test of fitness for membership 
is not red corpuscles but yellow gold. This money will be 
used, it is said, “to purify politics and place in office men 
who can not be bought by the Pope.” The news, no doubt, 
will cause consternation in the Vatican, and equal consterna- 
tion in the hearts of the many American officials who up to 
the present have been sharing in the pennies of Peter. A 
meeting of this society is thus reported by the Springfield 
Republican: 

The programme at last night’s meeting consisted of ad- 
dresses of an intensely anti-Catholic flavor. The speakers 
told of the organzation of the “Sons of Liberty” some time 
ago. This society, they said, was “crushed by the money of 
the Pope.” They therefore determined to use “the Pope’s 
own methods” in forming the new society. Its name is 
known only to members, and even those who are members 
do not know who the other members are. 

At the close of the speaking those who wished to become 
members remained in consultation with the organizers, while 
the remainder of the audience withdrew. It is understood 
that every man in last night’s audience who, in the words of 
one of the speakers, had “two dollars’ worth of red blood 
in him” joined the new society. The object of the society 
is to purify politics and to place in office men who “can not 
he bought by the Pope.” To the uninitiated the meeting 
bore a strong resemblance to an old-fashioned A. P. A. 
gathering. Another meeting will be held in a short time. It 
will be announced by notices sent privately to men whose 
names are in the possession of the organizers. 


Yet the good sense of the American people has little pa- 
tience with such “monomaniacs” as the St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat terms them. The anti-Catholic biogtry, directed against 
a candidate for governor in the Texas primaries last month, 
was probably one of the reasons why that candidate was 
elected by a majority of 30,000. A campaign against this 
gentleman was conducted by two Baptist ministers who ac- 
cused him of the shocking crime of being a friend of the 
Catholic Church, and proved their point by showing that he 
was a monthly contributor to a little Catholic church in 
Temple, Texas. The candidate met this charge by saying 
that his only regret was that he had not been able to make 
his contributions larger. So many anti-Catholic campaigns 
have come to grief of late, that to be accused of having lean- 
ings to Rome would seem to be a political asset. Quiet and 
prayerful consideration of this fact is commended to the 
founders and members of this new “patriotic and anti-Cath- 





has a strict right to demand that he be protected from those 





olic” society. 
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